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My return to Washington from a 
trip to the Middle East coincided 
fortuitously with the publication of 
this issue of Exchange. | say “‘fortu- 
itously”* because my latest trip abroad on 
Commission business has reinforced 
strongly my belief that we in the 
United States have as much to learn from 
exchanges with other countries as 
they have to learn from us. And this issue 
of Exchange, written almost exclusively 
by our colleagues from abroad, is 
dedicated to that proposition 

The point | am making was somewhat 
forcefully brought home to me in a city 
which I suspect only a few Americans 
could have identified 5 years ago: 

Abu Dhabi. One of the many stimulating 
meetings arranged for me in the 
United Arab Emirates by our Public 
Affairs Officer was with an architect 
and town-planner who had on his 
drawing boards the plans of no fewer 
than 30 of the hundreds of buildings 
springing up in Abu Dhabi. I have 
never met anywhere a more cultivated 
gentleman. He spoke eloquently—in 
English—of his participation in a 
multi-regional project sponsored by 

the Department of State and of his 
belief in the value of such experiences. 
Enlarging on the last point, he said 
quietly, without any trace of malice 
whatsoever, “I imagine that before 

you came to Abu Dhabi you thought 
we all were avaricious, ignorant 
Bedouins.”” 

Of course we knew better, but it is 
quite true that we had not anticipated the 
sophistication, the experience, the wisdom, 
above all the motivation, that I in- 
variably found in the Arab leaders whom 
I met in Saudi Arabia, in Kuwait, and in 
the United Arab Emirates. These were 
men intelligently and determinedly 
engaged in doing in 25 years what 
most countries would not, or could 
not, realize in 100 years or more. 
What impressed me about their 
approach to this enormous problem 
was the candor with which they 
acknowledged their debt to other 
countries, and principally to the United 
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States. They freely admitted that 
American technology, American 
management techniques, and Ameri- 
can training had been invaluable to 
them, and they insisted that they 

would continue to draw upon them 
until their own institutions could provide 
the trained personnel they require 

for their unprecedented experiment in 
nation building. 

It is clear that the Arab nations are 
using exchange opportunities intel- 
ligently, not only to help them solve 
their immediate material problems, 
but also to develop insights which 
will enable them to adapt easily to the 
requirements of an interdependent 
world. I asked myself, as I listened to 
their admissions of indebtedness to 
the West, whether we in the United 
States were profitting as fully from the 
lessons we could learn from the ex- 
periences of other countries. Our 
country is clearly not without its 
problems: economic, social, spiritual. 
Yet, how often do we search for 
answers in the experience of others? 
How frequently nowadays do we 
admit, as do our Arab friends, that we 
can learn from others? The honest 
answer to these questions, I decided, 
was, “Not often enough!” 

This issue of Exchange gives ample 
evidence, in the testimony of informed 
and thoughtful men, of the justice of 
my conclusion. Soedjatmoko says 
bluntly that the United States is not 
listening enough to Asia. 

Dr. Thomas Lambo implies that the 
developed countries should have been 
more sensitive to the traditional value 
systems of the Third World. 


The new international cultural affairs 
policy of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many includes as one of its guidelines 
the following statement: “International 
cultural policy is not only information 
about our culture, but exchange and 
cooperation. . .what we give is only as 
valuable as we show a readiness to 
accept [ideas from others].”’ 

In one way or another all the articles 
of this number of our magazine reflect 
the value of genuine intercultural ex- 
change. It is a view which our Commission 
has long shared and promulgated. In 
fact, the title of the report made in June 
1950 by the predecessors of the Advisory 
Commission is “Two Way Street.”’ The 
introduction to the report explains its 
title. 


Within the past decade the United States 
and other peace-seeking nations have 
recognized that friendship and cooperation 
between governments are built largely 
upon individual ties of respect and confidence 
between peoples. These ties cannot be 
formed by preaching or teaching or even 
plain open-handed giving. They are the 
result of the exchange of ideas and advice 
which gives the people of the countries 
concerned a feeling of equality and mutual 
understanding and good will. That is why 
we must have a two way street. 


I enthusiastically endorse these views. 
To give more than lip service to the 
concept, the Commission publishes 
herewith the first of what we trust will 
become a regular feature of Exchange: an 
issue designed to remind our primarily 
American audience that it cannot afford 
at this moment in history to become 
smug or provincial. 

We are grateful to the authors of 
the articles in the pages which follow 
for once more giving us persuasive 
evidence that the aspirations of all 
people are basically the same, though 
their languages, their customs, or the 
color of their skins may vary—and that 
we must learn to learn from one another 
if we are to achieve the world we all 
desire. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


December 18, 1976 


Dear Mr. Marks: 


In your Twelfth Report to Congress, submitted in accordance with Section 107 of 
Public Law 87-256, you have described the principal projects of the Commission 
during the past year, aad have identified policy considerations that require attention 
in the future. 4-commend you for your — and initiative in this vital area of 
foreign policy. 


international Educational and Cuhitrat Exchange Programs have played an 
imtportant role in owr relations with other countries thtoughout the world. These pro- 
grams have afforded thousands of Americans the opportunity to study abroad, and 
have sponsored thousands of foreign students and professors for study in our colleges 
and universities. Changing economic and political conditions have not interrupted the 
flow in both directions, and the exchange has been an important factor in establishing 
metual understanding. 


I endorse your suggestion fer Congressional review of the Fulbright Program during 
the next session in order to determine what changes would be required to meet 
comtemporary needs. The report of your: cecont trip to the Gulf States is a case study 
which Congress might consider. ; 

It is my hoge that the Advisory Commiiseion will continue to play an important role in 
charting the future course of this very vital and significant program for effective inter- 
national ae ce a goodwill. 


Luk Frode 


Mr. Leosard H. Marks 

Chairmaa 

The United States Advisory 
Commissien en fnteraational 
Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Washington, B.C. 20520 
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Is America Listening to Asia? 


Soedjatmoko 


Increased communication between the United States and Asia today will bring 
about better and stronger cooperation in the future. 


Following is the revised text of a speech 
delivered by Soedjatmoko before the 
Penang Conference of East Asia/Pacific 
Cultural Affairs Officers and Binational 
Commission Representatives held 
February 13-16, 1976. 


1 have been asked to address myself to 
four questions, each of vast breadth and 
depth. They are: First, is America listen- 
ing enough to Asia? Second, how can 
Asia make itself better heard and un- 
derstood in the United States? Third, 
what kind of exchanges between coun- 
tries should we strive for? Fourth, how 
can modern communities foster 
traditional cultures instead of 
diminishing their diversity? 

It is obvious that these questions can- 
not be dealt with adequately in a few 
thousand words. But they help to bring 
out one thing: It is senseless to talk about 
incremental improvements in programs 
unless we are aware of the changing set- 
ting in which these questions are posed 
and in which we must review the 
programs that have been in existence so 


far; for in the final analysis, cultural 
relations do not operate in a vacuum; 
they operate in a very clear political and 
historical setting, and that setting has 
changed in a very fundamental fashion. 

In fact, I believe we are experiencing 
some very fundamental changes, the con- 
sequences of which we are just beginning 
to see. They are not only political; they 
are also cultural. They have to do with 
how man confronts questions of survival 
and the state of the world. It is easy to list 
some of these process changes. 


e A shift in major power configuration 
has led to detente and to the 
reestablishment of relations between 
the United States and China. 
There has been a shift in the 
relations between the industrial 
countries and the Third World. 
Interdependence has now become a 
fact of life. 

A new awareness of a_ potential 
scarcity of natural resources has 
developed. 
And, of course, we have undergone a 
recession. 
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These changes have had worldwide im- 
pact. At the same time-Asia and the 
United States have been developing in 
their own particular ways. Asian coun- 
tries have developed, or are developing, 
their own perceptions of their problems 
and their own perceptions of the future. 
Simultaneously, the United States is go- 
ing through a deep cultural crisis that has 
to do with the Americans’ sense of 
themselves, their sense of identity. This 
calls for some analysis. 


Shift in American Values 


A very fundamental shift in values is 
taking place—slowly, incoherently, often 
inadequately articulated because of a 
failure of the American intelligentsia to 
look at their own problems in an in- 
tegrated fashion rather than through the 
eyes of their particular disciplines. It 
touches, as I have noted, on the question 
of national identity, on the myth of the 
American Nation, which has guided 
America from its establishment by the 
Puritans. From the notion of the “City 
on the Hill”’—later on vulgarized and 
made a little more arrogant—to 
Theodore Roosevelt's conception of 
America’s manifest destiny, that myth 
has guided Americans. 

But now the country is searching for a 
redefinition of the myth which can hold 
together, and give purpose to, a very 
fragmented American society. And the 
processes of search and redefinition have 
become, because of America’s power and 
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its predominant position, a major fact of 
global life and international politics. 

In a situation like this, it is obvious 
that the cultural dimension of inter- 
national relations is of crucial impor- 
tance; clearly we must break away from 
traditional concepts of international 
goodwill, of international relations, of 
cultural understanding. These terms have 
come to stand for a rather superficial 
type and level of contact. Thinking in 
them will not enable us to come to grips 
with the problems we share, but on which 
we may have different perspectives. We 
must reach into deeper levels of cultural 
understanding and intercultural interac- 
tion. 

This becomes all the more necessary 
because we are witnessing the end of 
what one might call the period of coer- 
cive diplomacy which was part of the 
hierarchical relationships of the cold war 
in both of the two major political blocs. 
Now we are in a situation in which no 
major power, and no combination of 
major powers, is able to give direction 
and shape to international events or to 
the search for a viable international 
order. 

Thus, the main characteristic of our 


time will not be the application of power 
to resolve international misunderstand- 


ings, but diplomatic negotiation. This 
points up our need for clearer perceptions 
of each other’s interests, and the necessi- 
ty for a greater capacity to convey and 
articulate our own interests to those with 
whom we have engaged in a dialogue of 
interests, of aspirations—and of fears. 


Management of Fear 


I suspect that in the coming decade 
fear may be one of the most important 
and dangerous companions we will have 
on the road toward a more viable world; 
therefore, the management of fear is go- 
ing to become a real problem, one that in 
the final analysis can only be effectively 
addressed by programs of cultural 
relations and interactions. 

Because new aspirations, new goals, 
new fears are developing everywhere, it is 
not only the United States that will 
emerge from this period of painful self- 
examination with a new sense of its aims 
and its roles. This is also happening in the 
Third World, and specifically in Asia, 
where most countries have outgrown the 
concepts of development and nationhood 
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that guided them through the 50’s and 
60's. New perceptions are now abroad. 
Our problem will be how to develop an 
understanding of the commonality that 
we all share in the problems of survival 
and stability. Whether we like it or not, 
we have a common future. There is not 
going to be one separate future for rich 
countries and another one for the poor. 

This suggests a new set of problems 
that cultural relations will have to ad- 
dress, for we now find ourselves in a 
situation where no nation, however 
powerful, or no nation, however weak, 
can work out its destiny in isolation. Nor 
can it do so on the basis of its own values 
alone. We will, all of us, have to work out 
our salvation in a moral context that en- 
compasses the whole world. 

The moment one speaks of these 
problems, one is involved in the deepest 
layers of self-awareness of nations and of 
groups; one becomes involved in the 
myths that provide continuity, purpose, 
and motivation for individual 
civilizations, and in the perceived 
meanings and purposes of whole societies 
and nations. These are all arguments to 
illustrate the importance of cultural 
relations, especially in the future. 

Yet, we should be aware of the limited 
immediate utility of cultural programs. 
Cultural programs by themselves are not 


capable of solving political problems, 
though they may, in the long run, 
generate forces that will alter the terms in 
which those problems are perceived and 
solved. So when we speak about cultural 
programs, we should be aware that we 
are speaking about things that require 
time, that require patience and 
perseverance; that we are speaking about 
a series of problems and programs that 
will always remain very politically 
vulnerable in our own nations. 


America Looking Inward 


This has been a long introduction to 
our first question: Is America listening 
enough? In a word, no. It is now listening 
even less than before. Why? There are 
good reasons for it. The almost total sel f- 
absorption of Americans in their own 
self-examination has, in a sense, in- 
creased the insensitivity with which the 
United States now looks at the world. 
Furthermore, there is a tendency to con- 
centrate on stabilizing the relationships 
between the super powers in the hope 
that through manipulation of those 
relationships, the rest of the world can be 
put into place. Yet events in Portugal, in 
Italy, and in Angola show the very 
limited capacity of the super powers to 
control fundamental processes of change 
that have taken place in the world. 


Workers diligently rebuild river's banks. Credit: United Nations/Wolff. 





Local craftsmen in Lahore, Pakistan weave reed curtains. Credit: United Nations/Wolff 


There is another reason why in the 
United States there is less interest in 
Asia, and why in Asia there is less in- 
clination to look at the United States. 
Until recently, many people both in the 
United States and in Asia believed that 
all the answers were in the United 
States—in terms of theoretical concepts, 
in terms of developmental concepts or in 
terms of economics or technology. This 
belief has been a major reason for the as- 
symmetry in communications which has 
existed between the United States and 
Asia. But now many of the ideas on 
economic development which were large- 
ly generated in American academia have 
run their course, and new notions about 
development are being formed within the 
Third World. No matter what Mr. 
[Daniel P.] Moynihan has said, it is a 
mistake to view the ideas that are now 
shaping the perceptions of the future of 
the Third World as coming from the 
London School of Economics. They are 
really coming from the wrestlings of 
many people in Asia with their own 
problems—which somehow don’t con- 
form to existing theory. 

A second reason why Asians are turn- 
ing less to the United States for solutions 
to their problems is this: People in Asia 
are discovering that the range of their 
problems is broader than the expertise 
the United States has to offer. For exam- 
ple, the whole area of public manage- 


ment poses problems that are becoming 
increasingly important in the Third 
World; but very little expertise in the 
United States is available on them 
because the nature of the American 
economy and its political system is so 
different. Or again, in the area of in- 
digenous industrialization—the develop- 
ment of technology from the bottom up 
—very little in the American experience 
is relevant to the problems of Asia. 

So Asians see a need to shop more 
broadly, not just in the United States as 
was almost automatically the case in the 
past. Personally, I believe it is very im- 
portant for us to “shop around” in places 
of greater ideological diversity because of 
the patent inability of American ideology 
to address adequately the problems of 
Asia. 

Another understandable reason why 
people in the United States are listening 
less to Asia is their disillusionment with 
aid. In the first place aid was over-sold. 
In the second place its problems seem to 
be intractible. As a result a new aid 
philosophy has developed in the United 
States, which is more in line with the pres- 
ent shift in American ethics. The new 
philosophy demands patience, courage, 
faithfulness to a country which has been 
selected for aid, because many of its 
problems cannot be solved in one budget 
year—or in five budget years. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently recogniz- 


ed that in following the course of long 
term national development in a country, 
the United States is faced with the most 
unyielding problems: administrative in- 
competence, corruption, shifts in the 
structure of power, even the basic 
processes of structural change. The 
course is painful and difficult. Yet I 
believe it is the correct one, for if the new 
assistance program is not to be seen as a 
“cop-out” with a veneer of morality, it 
must give evidence of its willingness to 
engage in a relationship which will en- 
dure for a decade or more. 

Turning to the question of the in- 
frastructure for listening in the United 
States, I see a withdrawal. One sees a 
reduction in the operation of Asian area 
studies centers. One sees a tendency to 
treat the easy problems: the problems of 
technology, of agricultural development 
and research, of communications. The 
flight into technology can, of course, be 
very useful, but it means intellectually a 
lowering of the horizon of problems on 
which the United States is willing to in- 
terrelate with Asia. And I think that is a 
mistake. 


East-West Center 


Let me illustrate: The East-West 
Center' is now largely technical. I have a 
great deal of respect for what is happen- 
ing there, and I am glad that one institu- 
tion is going that route. But it is 
meaningful only if there are other in- 
stitutions dealing with the whole range of 
problems that the East-West Center has 
decided not to deal with. Other in- 
stitutions have other limited programs, 
but they address only a very minor seg- 
ment of the range of developmental 
problems which many people still hope 
the United States intellectual community 
will help to resolve. 

The situation has not been helped by 
the so-called radical economists who 
simplify the problems by posing them in 
terms of an attack on the incapacity of 
the capitalist system and of a preference 
for the Communist model. And in the 
area of political science, one encounters a 
sort of resignation to an historical in- 
evitability that requires the Third World 
to go through a totalitarian phase. Yet, | 
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can assure you there are many in the 
Third World who are not willing to 
accept the choice between chaotic 
capitalist development, with its great in- 
equities, and the Chinese model. In most 
cases either model is totally irrelevant 
and unfeasible. 

One would prefer to see the radical 
economists in the United States attemp- 
ting to help the many people in the Third 
World to develop the alternative 
solutions they are crying for. But this is 
not happening, in part because the 
radical economist really sees his purpose 
as attacking the capitalist system as such, 
using the problems of the Third World 
simply as a tool in this attack. 

What is needed is research by the 
academic community into the very basic 
social problems of the societies of the 
Third World. These countries are all un- 
dergoing a tremendous crisis. The first 
generation of political structures has 
collapsed in most of them, and the 
development process itself has proved il- 
lusory, creating entirely different 
situations from those they had envisaged. 
They are in the grip of great historical 
forces that we only partially understand. 
Yet when one searches for centers of 
learning which are also engaged in study- 
ing these problems, where Asians can 
find support, one finds none in the 
United States. In my opinion, if the 
United States is to be engaged in Asia in 
the future, it must develop the capability 
to address these problems, because at the 
heart of the American repositioning in 
the world lies the question of how the 
United States relates to the processes of 
basic social change that are taking place 
everywhere. 

Now let me look briefly at the second 
question: What can Asian countries do to 
make themselves better heard in the 
United States? 

Theoretically, they can do a lot. 
Realistically, | don’t think much can be 
done now. It is easy to state the need for 
interaction, for a dialogue that goes 
beyond the bargaining from fixed 
positions that one sees in Paris and the 
United States and in bilateral 
negotiations. That is clearly not enough. 
First, we have to understand each other's 
fears and aspirations in a new context. 
But in Asia there is very little awareness 
of the importance of knowing the United 
States. We have been on the receiving 
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Indian farmer shown with hand-made plows. 


end so long that we have taken America 
for granted. And as long as we know a 
little bit—how the President is being 
hampered by Congress and so forth—we 
think that is enough to know about the 
United States. 

Of course, much more detailed 
knowledge of the United States is im- 
perative; but the imperative is not yet 
felt. Until it is, the assumption of Asians 
that Americans know enough about 
Asia, just as Asians know enough about 
the United States, is likely to remain un- 
disturbed, and Asian countries will do lit- 
tle to make themselves better heard 
across the Pacific. 


Increased Knowledge of Asia 


This is unfortunate, for of course it is 
important for Asia to raise the level of 
knowledge and interest within the United 
States about Asia. The belief that we 
have done enough is an illusion, but | am 
sure that within a few years, Asian 
governments will come to realize this and 
will, in a modest way, help in funding 
programs or centers in Asia which can 


help to develop experts on America. We 
might move gradually, not just to es- 
tablish more of the binational com- 
missions which we have, but to develop 
international foundations involving two 
or more Asian countries that are not 
U.S.-dominated. These could help 
develop Asian relationships, not ex- 
clusively with the United States, but 
more generally. I believe there have 
already been some moves in this direc- 
tion. 

Where does this leave us? Both in the 
United States and in Asia the trends are 
not favorable for listening better to each 
other. Still the need is obvious. Perhaps 
all that can be said is that we should 
simply try harder. 

Now to the third question: What kind 
of exchanges are necessary? Exchange 
programs should no longer be only 
bilateral, but where there are bilateral 
programs, depth and diversity are impor- 
tant. There is a whole range of mutual 
problems which exchange programs 
should address. There is concern in the 
United States about environmental 
problems, about problems of the future, 





about lifestyles, about conservation of 
energy and its implications. There are 
similar concerns in Asia. | am confident 
that if opportunities were available for a 
dialogue on these problems, the bilateral 
benefits would be great even if that were 
not their main purpose. 


Our Common Future 


As I noted earlier, we must develop a 
new language, new ideas and new percep- 
tions which we can share about the 
future, because that future is going to be 
a common future. We need not 
perpetually have discussions or seminars 
about that future, but we can have 
seminars on a whole range of new 
problems. This will automatically lead to 
an articulation of perceptions about the 
future which we could gradually come to 
share. This is why it is important for 
Asians to have an opportunity to be ex- 
posed to, and to participate actively in, 
the frontiers of American thought and 
science, and the opportunities for them to 
do so should be created not only in the 
United States but also in Asia. So doing 
will lead to the development of an 
awareness of a community of interest in 
the future which will be sustained 
whatever short run political problems our 
countries may have. More specifically, 
what is needed are more area studies, but 
area studies of a different type. We 
should go beyond the comfortable, 
academic traditions or discipline- 
oriented studies of linguistics, of 
anthropology and so forth, and relate 
those disciplines to the really burning 
issues of the day, which are often not 
only political but also moral and ethical. 
There is very little of this being done in 
any university. This suggests what I also 
believe: that in developing cultural 
relations, we should not look only to 
academia. 

Finally, because we are entering into 
another dimension, I think it is of the 
greatest importance that Asians be in- 
volved in the search that is now taking 
place in the United States, not only for a 
redefinition of itself, but also for the new 
lifestyles which respond to the new 
problems. For example, new energy- 
conserving lifestyles are as real a 
problem for the Third World as for the 
United States. Asians could benefit from 
participating in this American search, 
taking home ideas that would fertilize 


their own awareness of their problems in 
their own context. In other words, we 
need a new, common language to deal 
with the new problems of the world which 
concern us all. Asian perceptions may be 
expressed less articulately, less colorful- 
ly; but it is obvious that, however inar- 
ticulate, their perceptions of the future 
have validity. We should, then, develop a 
common language so that at least our 
differences can be articulated and un- 
derstood. 


Providing Funds for Asia 


In sum, it is not enough to speak about 
improving existing programs. It is impor- 
tant to examine how the infrastructure 
for listening to Asia in the United States 
can be improved. And that creates the 
problem of funding. Funding in the past 
has been very much the result of strategic 
considerations. That will no longer do. 
Other approaches will have to be 
developed in the United States. And that, 
of course, raises a political problem. 
There should be a restructuring in the 
reward system so that people within 
academia and research institutions will 
find it profitable to deal with these new 
problems. 

I turn now to the last question: The 
safeguarding and nurturing of cultural 
pluralism. Its importance I surely do not 
need to prove: the “whys” everyone un- 
derstands. The need for cultural diversity 
in the world in which we live is as great as 
the need for the diversity of genetic 
stocks to keep the world in good physical 
health. But there is no easy answer to the 
question of how this desirable cultural 
diversity can be achieved. Part of the 
problem stems from the rapid develop- 
ment of communications. Even in the 
United States you are wrestling daily 
with the impact of a new com- 
munications technology which will 
produce lifesized, three-dimensional pic- 
tures which can be linked up to, and in- 
teract with, computers. It is already 
becoming obvious that in the United 
States, the shape of politics, the way 
Americans govern themselves, will be 
determined to large extent by how com- 
munications technology develops and 
how it will be harnessed politically. On 
the one hand, the new technology will 
make the privacy problem very difficult 
to solve. On the other, cable television, 
the possibility of special broadcasting to 


special audiences, may also revitalize to a 
degree isolated cultures and ways of life. 

The same set of questions apply as well 
to the international field, though here the 
problems occur on a much larger scale. 
Who controls? Who funds? Where are 
the sources of development of new 
technology? But we are dealing with a 
situation in which all cultures are in tur- 
moil: that of the United States, and those 
of all the Third World countries. Many 
cultures will die; there is nothing that can 
be done about it. Still, diversity of 
cultures must be maintained in the in- 
terests of us all. Fortunately, the 
resilience of cultures is remarkable. One 
has only to look at Ulster, or at the Bas- 
ques to realize how language, religion, 
and the sense of collectiveness with the 
soil feeds the sense of separate identity. 
We will have to restructure our political 
systems to allow for these very important 
cravings for cultural identity. 


Culture As A Strategy 


At the same time culture is also a 
strategy, a strategy for people to help 
them face the future. It is a learning 
process, and all cultures will have to ad- 
just to the requirements of survival. That, 
I think, is a better guideline for us than 
the desire to keep so-called backward 
tribes and nations as living museums. To 
do so is inhuman. What is more, it will 
solve nothing. 

Thus, the problem of maintaining 
diversity in the cultural field is to develop 
the necessary instruments for multiple 
cultural coexistence. Here again, I see no 
final answers, but certain things can be 
said. Democratic control of the inter- 
national network, decentralization of 
programs, respect for the privacy of 
nations, and understanding of the cycles 
of “‘inwardness” and “‘outwardness” that 
all nations undergo are essentials. The 
United States has been going through the 
former cycle; and I have dwelt on this 
general aspect of my subject because I 
feel there is a grave danger in emphasiz- 
ing improvement of programs when the 
real problem lies in the characteristics, 
the attitudes of present-day Americans. 
In my opinion, the United States will not 
be capable of again significantly in- 
fluencing the world until it succeeds in 
redefining its own position and relating it 
to a pluralistic world and the problems of 
interdependence which this implies. O 
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Notes on a German Debate 


Richard Straus 


Cultural relations are an important part of foreign policy and must have equal rank 
with the accomplishments of political and economic goals. 


M ore than any other country, the Federal Republic 
of Germany has sought to crystallize publicly what it 
seeks to achieve in international cultural relations. It has 
sought to establish an international cultural affairs policy 
and has subjected that policy to frequent reexamination. 
One of those periodical public reexaminations is now in 
progress and will undoubtedly engage those who are con- 
cerned with the goals of international cultural affairs for 
some time to come. 

As in the United States, international cultural 
relations in the Federal Republic are not the unitary 
responsibility of the state or one agency thereof but are 
carried on by a number of private, quasi-public, and 
public institutions spread throughout the country, both 
geographically and politically. Some of the quasi-public 
groups in Germany, perhaps more than in the United 
States, are supported through public funds, although the 
major foundations associated with the political parties 
and with industry and labor are also active in supporting 
international cultural relations. A detailed description of 
the current structure of German organizations active in 
the field of educational exchange may be obtained from 
the article by Dr. Ulrich Littmann, “Perspectives From 
Bonn,” Exchange, Fall 1974, p. 24. 

In 1970 the German parliament (Bundestag) decided 
to call into being a select committee to look into Ger- 
many’s international cultural activities and the policies 
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which guide them. Inasmuch as the government at that 
time had not published a policy of its own, a cabinet 
document was drafted and published late that year under 
the title ‘“‘Guidelines for International Cultural Policy” 
(“Leitsaetze fuer die Auswaertige Kulturpolitik’’). 

These policy guidelines were, and remain, fundamental 
statements for all governmental activity and as such 
carry the same importance as the policy-setting portions 
of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act. 
They begin by stating that Germany’s international 
cultural policy equates with international cooperation in 
the cultural area. It is a part of Germany’s foreign policy 
which itself is dedicated to securing peace in the world. 
The policy must therefore contribute to the mutual un- 
derstanding of developments within all nations, must 
respect societal change, rapid developments in science 
and technology as well as worldwide political changes. 
Above all, the policy must be so shaped as to strengthen 
the ties between people of different nationalities. 


T he German policy guidelines of 1970 attempted to 
broaden the definition of ‘‘culture.” They reject it as the 
privilege of the elite but rather define culture as a part of 
the dynamic process of societal change which leads 
toward international cooperation of all strata of society. 
While the guidelines endorse the support of academic and 
artistic activities, the support of the spread of the Ger- 
man language, and the support of German schools 
abroad, they foresee the need to adapt these policies to a 
changing world environment. 

The changes predicated by the broadening definition 
were, at least in part, the result of a change in the ruling 





party in the Federal Republic from the more conservative 
Christian Democrats to the more labor-oriented Social 
Democrats. The latter felt called upon to set forth in 
clear language that all strata of society would be involved 
in cultural policies. This statement reflected the political 
realities as did the emphasis on culture as a part of 
foreign policy (“a weight-bearing column in its struc- 
ture’’), because the Federal Republic believed that in the 
post-World War II period Germany’s political weight 
could be made to count in a major way through its in- 
tellectual achievements. 

The guidelines of 1970 were particularly strong on the 
subject of mutuality. 

International cultural policy is not only information about 

our culture, but exchange and cooperation. ... What we 

give is only as valuable as we show a readiness to accept 

[ideas from others]. Openness is therefore a key principle of 

our international cultural policy. 


H aving established these basic principles, the 1970 
guidelines then proceeded to delineate the areas of activi- 
ty, the domestic organization, the training of personnel, 
and budgeting of funds for the activities which are carried 
on under them. These will be discussed further below. 

Certain additional recommendations in the field of 
organization and management were made in March 197] 
by a special commission for the reform of the foreign serv- 
ice. These recommendations form part of the current 
debate and are therefore important in terms of Ger- 
many’s search for an adequate governmental structure to 
serve its policies—the 1971 Commission on Governmen- 
tal Organization did not, however, question the principles 
and goals of the 1970 guidelines. 








“Kultur has always had a broader meaning for 
Germans than any literal translation has for 
Americans.” 








On July 10, 1975, after nearly 5 years of intermittent 
activity and with changing membership because of in- 
tervening elections, the Select Committee of Inquiry of 
the Bundestag submitted its report. Its recommendations 
are now being debated in Germany, but it will be up to 
the new Bundestag and government elected on October 3, 
1976, to determine to what extent these recommenda- 
tions are implemented. 

The committee’s report is lengthy—140 pages—and 
concerned with all aspects of Germany’s international 


cultural affairs program. Most of the recommendations 
are very technical. From the outset, however, the com- 
mittee echoes the previously published guidelines by ex- 
pressing the conviction that cultural relations are an im- 
portant part of foreign policy. They must have equal rank 
with the accomplishment of political and economic goals. 
International cultural policy, the report states, must be 
guided by the principle of partnership between countries. 
It must not be a one-sided self-illustration but should 
serve the exchange of ideas and interaction among 
cultures. 

These philosophical principles are accepted a priori by 
the committee. But, in contrast to earlier statements, the 
Bundestag committee raises the need to present Germany 
as a country of cultural accomplishment, a Kulturstaat. 

The need to use the German expression in addition to 
the attempted English translation underlines the difficul- 
ty; Kultur has always had a broader meaning for Ger- 
mans than any literal translation has for Americans. It 
encompasses the conviction of Germans that intellectual 
achievement, be it in literature, the arts, the sciences, or 
in other parts of societal activity can be brought under 
one heading and that this heading is Kultur. (A similar 
use of the word is the U.S. description of a “cultured” 
person who is usually a person of varied intellectual ac- 
complishment.) When the nation as a whole has achieved 
a sufficiently high intellectual level it becomes a 
Kulturstaat, a “cultured country.” There is undoubtedly 
a certain remnant of elitism in the expression—one needs 
merely to try to define a state which is not a Kulturstaat 
to see the limitations of the term. Yet the Bundestag 
committee sees Germany’s international cultural policy 
as having two objectives: the presentation of the country 
as a Kulturstaat on the one hand and on the other its 
readiness and ability to enter into a dialogue with another 
country. These two tendencies must not be seen as alter- 
natives, according to the report. Rather they must 
produce an “integrating tension,’ which furthers the 
mutuality of cultural interests and contributes to a 
process of creating an international cultural society in the 
same way in which integrating tensions between different 
viewpoints have succeeded in world trade, worldwide 
division of labor, and in modern research. 

This type of response reflects an effort to bridge a gulf 
between drafters of different political backgrounds and 
probably raises more questions than it answers. In the 
final analysis, the goals of international cultural policy, 
as seen by these elected representatives, may consciously 
employ the principle of mutuality and the “give and 
take” of the guidelines, but its main goal is the legitima- 
tion of the Federal Republic as a Kulturstaat in a chang- 
ing world. One of the areas of the debate now in progress 
will undoubtedly seek to throw light on the possibility of 
harmonizing these views with those of the guidelines. 
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T he nature of any policy is often directly related to 
its Organizational structure. In the field of international 
cultural affairs, the relationship of the policy to the ad- 
ministration of foreign policy itself has always played a 
key role, both in the United States and in Germany. In 
both countries, the development of programs generally 
placed under the heading of “‘culture and education”’ are 
domestically not the province of the federal authorities. 
In both countries, these programs are the prerogative of 
the constituent jurisdictions, States in the United States 
and Laender in the Federal Republic of Germany. This 
creates a need for those charged with the development of 
international policies to be mindful of the domestic 
limitations on federal activity and to be concerned with 
the institutions which implement cultural and domestic 
activities at home. 

The original guidelines of 1970 took note of this con- 
flict, of the possible rivalries which they create and the 
resultant possible negative effect which might result from 
a diverse approach to policies. It found it necessary, 
therefore, to seek a balance between the responsibilities 
of the Foreign Office, of those of other federal ministries 
as well as those of the constituent jurisdictions. It 
therefore stated that the Division for Cultural Relations 
(Kulturabteilung) of the Foreign Office and the German 
representatives abroad (cultural attaches) consider it an 
important part of their task to assist the domestically 
oriented agencies in the execution of their international 
functions, especially to advise them about conditions in 
other countries which might bear on them. 








‘A program of support of German-language 
training wherever a receptivity for such training 
exists is recommended.” 








In this connection, the cultural attaches play an es- 
pecially important part, and the guidelines were deeply 
concerned with their initial and continuing training. They 
not only emphasized the need for the attaches to be 
thoroughly conversant with the culture and society of the 
country to which they are accredited but also that they 
have a continually renewed knowledge of these 
developments in their field in Germany, suggesting 
periodic seminars to enable the cultural attaches to re- 
main up-to-date. 

The 1970 guidelines touched only lightly on the 
problem of domestic coordination between different 
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government departments and different levels of respon- 
sibility as between the federal and Laender governments. 

The 1971 commission was obviously more directly 
concerned with these problems and focused on them 
at some length. The commission’s report stated 
categorically that the Foreign Office has the responsibili- 
ty of developing a concept of international cultural policy 
on the basis of existing cultural activities and in con- 
sonance with groups active in the field. The practical 
application of the concept is to be handled primarily by 
nongovernmental organizations and institutions. The ac- 
tivities of these organizations will be guided and coor- 
dinated by the Foreign Office.' The commission’s report 
supports the basic decision to use nongovernmental 
organizations for actual program development and ex- 
ecution but insists that the Foreign Office or the German 
Embassies abroad be consulted in all questions of 
political importance. 


| interesting is the parallel between 
German and American problems in this organizational 
pattern. The commission report noted, for example, that 
while the use of nongovernmental organizations was 
definitely desirable, the number of such organizations 
had grown to the point where a clear overview was no 
longer possible. It urged a complete redelineation of 
functions with the elimination of some organizations. In 
support of this argument it cited not only managerial but 
also budgetary reasons, since the multiplicity of overhead 
costs effectively robbed the program of funds otherwise 
available for programming. The report of the 1971 com- 
mission also devoted considerable thought to the tasks of 
the cultural attache abroad and to the type of individual 
best suited for the assignment. It sees several tasks which, 
spelled-out as they are in this formal statement, may 
seem to be obvious but perhaps deserve restatement. It 
requires cultural attaches to inform host country in- 
dividuals and institutions of cultural developments in the 
host country; to determine which German activities 
would be welcome in the host country and which host 
country activities might be of particular interest in Ger- 
many (italics added); to coordinate the activities of non- 
governmental organizations carrying out government- 
sponsored programs and to assure that these activities 
come within the established policy framework; to 
stimulate and/or arrange for cultural presentations; to 
select academic grantees assuring the necessary academic 


qualification; to maintain contact with former grantees. 


The generally accepted German term for the organization is Mittlerorganisa- 
tion, literally an intercessor organization. These groups are very similar to what 
have become known as contract agencies for the CU program, although they are 
not in all respects identical. 











““Germany’s international cultural policy . . . is a part of Germany’s foreign policy which itself is 


dedicated to securing peace in the world.” 








As for the qualifications of the attaches, the report 
believes they should, for the most part, be highly skilled 
generalists from the German Foreign Service with the oc- 
casional addition of a limited appointment of an outsider 
with special qualifications. 

The report of the 1975 Committee of Inquiry 
necessarily also addresses itself to most of these questions 
of organization because they have a direct bearing on the 
methods by which policies are executed and, therefore, 
indirectly, on the policies themselves. It urged the 
reorganization of the current cultural division of the 
Foreign Office into a more formidable staff function un- 
der the direction of an undersecretary. It favors the es- 
tablishment of regional and functional planning units, the 
creation of a systematic collection of data and the 
qualitative improvement of the work of the cultural at- 
taches abroad. These all seem like laudable goals but will 
require careful thought in their implementation if the 
organizational tail is not to wag the entire dog. 


O f more concern to some policymakers is the 
committee’s recommendation that the teaching and use 
of the German language is to be given additional 
emphasis. A program of support of German-language 
training wherever a receptivity for such training exists is 
recommended. Particularly noteworthy is the recommen- 
dation that Germany insist on the use of German in inter- 
national conferences and official correspondence; if this 
recommendation were to be accepted, it would un- 
doubtedly run counter to current trends designed to 
reduce the multiplicity of languages in international com- 
munications. 

The activities of German schools abroad, whose 
budget makes up nearly one-third of the total budget of 
the Foreign Office for international cultural activity, take 
on added importance when viewed in the context of the 
support of the German language. In this field, however, 
the report’s recommendations are quite different: It urges 
that all schools be bilingual with flexibility in the amount 
of German to be taught. Host country children should 
have access to these schools. The committee also urges 
that the schools, while transmitting German methods of 
education, should seek the development of mutually 
beneficial exchanges by such steps as the inclusion of host 
country teachers among the staff. It recommends that the 


needs of the host country be given greater attention in- 
cluding, particularly in the developing countries, in- 
creased attention to vocational training. Finally, the 
committee urges the offer of scholarship assistance to 
children of local nationality so that all levels of the pop- 
ulation will have an opportunity to attend. (Those Ger- 
man schools abroad which serve primarily or exclusively 
the official German community abroad are thought 
separable from other schools, and the committee urges 
their financial support by the Laender since they serve 
the education of German children, a Laender respon- 
sibility.) 

The report was unable to come to a firm conclusion 
about the role of the intermediary organizations (con- 
tract agencies) and their relationship to the government. 
This is one of few places where there is a recorded 
minority view. Both views support autonomous 
operations within the policy goals set by the Foreign Of- 
fice. It is in extent of control and the methods of opera- 
tion that the two differ; one seeks to perpetuate the mul- 
tiplicity of these organizations, the other assumes the 
possibility of some streamlining. 

The area where the report remains ambiguous and 
where basic policy questions remain to be solved is the 
extent to which international cultural policy is merely a 
supportive arm of foreign policy and can therefore be 
directed exclusively from the Foreign Office with the 
hope that others—particularly other government 
departments—will follow suit. The other possibility is 
that the government as a whole establish a policy for in- 
ternational cultural relations to be implemented by all 
engaged in activities abroad (or activities touching 
foreigners residing in Germany). Such a policy,accord- 
ing to Dr. Arnold, would require the participation of at 
least 10 other federal departments.’ 

He believes that a discussion of this subject is needed 
and that the report of the committee, while ambiguous, 
can serve as a basis for further discussion. The need to 
evaluate the real worth of international cultural activities 
and their role in the policy of the nation as a whole must 
be debated. Perhaps this will result in increasing clarity. 
Perhaps it will show that the concern over these activities 
is too parochial to deserve public attention. In either 
case, the subject is now on the agenda.’ a] 


Hans Arnold, Kulturexport als Politik, Horst Erdmann Verlag, Tubingen, 
1976, pp. 252-254. 
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Culture Learning Through Literature 


Guy Amirthanayagam 


In the past, relatively few systematic attempts have been made to study cultures 
through literature, to “possess” them intellectually as it were. 


T here are many ways of studying a 
culture different from your own. 
Perhaps the best, most complete, and 
comprehensive is to take the step, 
sometimes irretraceable, of living in 
another culture and learning in a 
direct way the language or languages 
of the people, becoming familiar con- 
sciously and subconsciously with the 
customs, social habits, mores, 
thoughts, religions, literature and art, 
popular culture, and other aspects of 
the second culture’s way of life. 

But this way of learning cultures is 
not practicable. To begin with, it is not 
at all clear that you have learned 
another culture by merely living 
several years in it. Apart from degrees 
of percipience and discernment, 
which vary among individuals, a 
problem arises when you have iden- 
tified yourself so closely with the 
culture being studied that you lose the 
essential objectivity needed for any 
kind of balanced study. Again, since 
there is such an overwhelming 
number and variety of cultures in the 
world, you must consider economies 


not only of time and money and place, 
but also of spirit. 

Thus, the student of culture has to 
limit his or her area, choose a focus, 
and do what is possible given the in- 
evitable brevity of the time available. 
Certainly, the anthropologist, the 
sociologist, the philosopher, the 
historian, the litterateur, or merely the 
intelligent and curious traveler study 
cultures from varying perspectives. 

However, the study of the literature 
is a unique and perhaps one of the 
best ways of apprehending a culture 
in its complex particularities, its 
nuances, and its own characteristic 
tone. Literature itself is a most 
valuable cultural expression, because 
it springs from its cultural nexus with 
an immediacy, a freshness, a con- 
creteness, an authenticity, and a 
power of meaning that are not easily 
found in other emanations or through 
other channels. If, for example, you 
read of the tea ceremony in Japan as 
presented by Kawabata,’ you proceed 
from the intricacies of the ceremony 
to the complexities of Japanese social 





life; if you read R.K. Narayan’s The 
Financial Expert, you are plunged into 
the actualities of a small town in 
southern India and immersed in the 
vivid realities of a small town’s 
business life. 


Examples in American Literature 


Let me now take some familiar 
American examples as illustrations. 
Whether for me as an outsider or for 
Americans themselves, the examples 
cited, while universal in some senses, 
are also national, regional, particular, 
and timebound. | am thinking of Mark 
Twain’s Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, Henry James’ The American or 
The Portrait of a Lady, and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby. 

Huckleberry Finn, besides being a 
novel of universal appeal, is also a 
book set in a specific context—post- 
Civil War America. It opposes nature 
and the machine, the preindustrial 
and the industrial way of life. While its 
morality is not a simple repetition of 
ethical principles found in codes of 
conduct, it does associate the river, 
for example, with moral meanings 
and a moral aura. Huck’s morality is 
based on nature of which the river is a 
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powerful symbol and, while it is 
different from the conventional Chris- 
tian morality of the day, it is an exam- 


‘ From the book by Yasunari Kawabata en- 
titled Thousand Cranes. 
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ple of a complex, evolving moral im- 
agination and sensibility. The current 
worship of the machine, of money, of 
what John Ruskin called ‘the 
Goddess of getting on” is what Mark 
Twain inveighs against. He describes 
the offensive credo elsewhere as 
follows: 


Get money. Get it quickly. Get it in 
abundance. Get it in prodigious abun- 
dance. Get it dishonestly if you can, 
honestly if you must.” 


Against this he places the old 
America, simpler, with its own mix of 
good and evil but somehow to be 
preferred. The concrete setting of the 
story in a particular time and place is 
the source of its value as cultural 
knowledge and also the source of its 
artistic excellence. 

Henry James’ The American also 
belongs to a specific time and place, 
while being concerned with the inter- 
national theme, with America’s 
relationship to its past, and to the old 
Europe. In The American, the 
protagonist Christopher Newman em- 
bodies a particular aspect of the 
American dream of that time. As he 
tells his expatriate friend Tristram: 


| want the biggest kind of entertainment 
a man can get. People, places, art, 


? From an essay by Mark Twain entitled The 
Teaching of Jay Gould, Feb. 16, 1906. 
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The importance of literary-cultural 
study rests on the accepted notion that 
one of the ways a Culture reveals itself 
most fully is in the thinking that guides 
it, shapes its values, and gives use to its 
various creative expressions, and that 
the literary achievements of a culture 
are among the deepest and most 
authentic manifestations. There have 
been relatively few attempts to 
“possess” cultures intellectually and 
relate the humanistic achievements to 
the “totality” or “wholeness” of cultures 
in programs of cross-cultural educa- 
tion. 

The “Literature and Culture” project 
at the Culture Learning Institute of the 
East-West Center is a continuing 5-year 
project (1977-81). Its broad fields of 
study are: the primary conditions of 
culture, seen comparatively, and in- 
cluding questions of language and 
translation, and the operation of 
cultural processes on a global or mul- 
tinational scale; the secondary con- 
ditions, e.g., the sociology of 
authorship, of creation, distribution, 
and leadership, of comparative literary 
financing; the consequential struc- 
tures—the international influence of 
styles and forms, in areas ranging from 





Literature and Culture 


high culture (modernism, for example) 
to popular culture (the international 
Western, etc.); the ways in which 
literature is expressed in cultures as a 
value, a critical or humane vision; and 
the ways, different from culture to 
culture, in which the schemes and 
meanings of culture are expressed in 
literature. 

Literature as a simple and realistic 
reflector of social facts is unsatisfactory 
and incomplete; an effective cross- 
cultural studies program needs to 
recognize the multileveled nature of 
literary experience, illuminating it from 
the resources of the sociology of 
literature and culture, cultural and 
stylistic history, and comparative 
literature. It also needs to be in con- 
tinuing contact with existing cultural in- 
stitutes in both East and West. 

The published research from this 
project will deal specifically with the 
ways in which teachers and scholars 
can be trained to read and use 
literature in order to improve cross- 
cultural understanding, and with the 
ways in which literature can be used in 
the educational process to help forge 
universal values as a means of 
promoting intercultural relations. 








American dream in later times, as for 
example in Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, where the pressures exer- 
cised by the still sufficiently pervasive 
belief that only “making it” matters 
can but lead to tragic collapse. 

The use of literature for culture 
learning is one of the important new 
directions taken by literary studies in 
recent times. Though it has been 
known for a long time that one of the 
ways in which culture reveals itself 
most fully is in the thinking that guides 
it, shapes its values, and gives rise to 
its various creative expressions, and 
that the literary or artistic 
achievements of a culture are among 
its deepest and most authentic 
manifestations, there have been in the 
past relatively few systematic or 
sustained attempts to study cultures 
in this way, to “possess” them in- 
tellectually as it were and to relate the 
humanistic achievements to the 
“totality” or “wholeness” of cultures. 
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Traditionally, the teaching of 
literature has been concerned with 
the literary text as being worthy of 
study because of its artistic merit or 
moral value. The most common way 
in which the literary text has been ex- 
tended has been in the direction of 
relating it to, and seeing it as a part of, 
the history of literary tradition in a 
particular language. While the major 
literary works of past historical 
periods have been regularly used as 
source material for the study of the 
social life of the period in question, lit- 
tle contemporary work has been ex- 
amined in this way. In recent years, 
though, considerable momentum has 
developed toward regarding the 
social context of literature as essential 
to its understanding. 


Literature Linked With Social Studies 


Though the literary critic in par- 
ticular has resisted any attempt to 
“sociologise” the work of art, the critic 


is now willing to approach it through 
concepts of medium, channel, genre, 
or ambience. The conviction has gain- 
ed ground that the study of society is 
a necessary dimension of the study of 
literature itself, that the sensitive 
literary critic or the sensitive social 
scientist will not do any disservice 
either to literary or social studies. In 
fact without sensitiveness, moral sen- 
sitivity and imagination, neither the 
literary critic nor the social scientist is 
likely to be a good practitioner of his 
or her own chosen speciality. 

The sociological implications of such 
phenomena as alienation, identity in 
mass society, the changing ecological 
scene, and the bureaucratization of 
modern life are reflected in fiction, 
poetry, and drama, and the 
sociological studies of these matters 
provide useful background for literary 
study. On the other hand, the 
literature is itself important documen- 
tation for social studies, and the social 
scientist cannot ignore it. Particularly 
since the 1950’s there has been a 
renaissance in the area of the 
relations of literature and society, the 
position of the writer in society, and in 
social problems as material for the 
creative artist. 

However, | must emphasize that 
even though literature introduces the 
reader to the culture with an im- 
mediacy and a concreteness that can- 
not otherwise be duplicated, several 
pitfalls have to be borne in mind. Most 
critics and lovers of literature claim 
that literature is its own end and 
justification, that you must first learn 
to read and appreciate literature 
before moving from it to cultural 
studies of any kind. In fact they would 
reverse the process and say that the 
study of culture is necessary for the 
appreciation of literature and not vice 
versa, because literature represents 
the greater value, and should 
therefore be the prime concern. More 
people are interested in Homer than 
in the specifics of Homeric times. 

The work of literature is surround- 
ed by many concentric circles: the 
author’s character, life story, health or 
illness, place within the family and im- 
mediate social circumstances; the 
author’s receptivity to the ideas and 
ideologies current at that time; and, 





remembering T.S. Eliot’s remark that 
a major Western poet should write 
with a sense of the tradition from 
Homer onwards in his bones, the 
author's place in the literary tradition 
which may extend backward for 
thousands of years. There is also, and 
importantly, the writer's relation to his 
or her own times. 

In addition to all these, add the 
quirk of the writer’s own creativity, 
that special gift which is unique to him 
or her and which interacts with all the 
other factors, somewhat in the nature 
of a catalytic agent, to produce the 
special and irreplaceable work of art. 
To be able to read literature well you 
must be perceptive and sensitive to all 
these factors: to read it perfectly 
would, therefore, be nearly impossi- 
ble. 


Newspapers vs. Great Works 


Perhaps a culture is more ac- 
curately studied in some respects by 
reading its newspapers than its works 
of serious art. It may also be true that 
bestsellers are more representative of 
some aspects of the time than its 
works of major literature. It is un- 
deniable that popular books like Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin or even Gone With 
the Wind, which have defensible 
claims to authenticity, are better 
source material for the study of the 
age than the more recondite master- 
pieces. In our own time soap operas 
on television may tell us more about 
what that indefinable character known 
as the common man really feels and 
thinks. The point, however, is that 
literature is the fruit of the most 
creative and often the most in- 
teresting minds in a society. And 
therefore, what is found therein is 
significant in a different way and at a 
different level. 

Great literature may capture what is 
happening in the depths of the in- 
dividual and social mind; it may 
engage the deeper preoccupations 
which in future times may surface and 
become prominent so that students of 
later periods are ready to identify 
these interests as the most important 
realities of the times in question. But 
you need the required critical sense to 
recognize that some works may be 


merely idealistically nostalgic or even 
utopian or future-oriented. 

The novel may deal with the 
emergent aspects of the future, as for 
example George Orwell’s 1984. The 
“feel” of reality may be deceptive: If 
you read Tolstoy’s short story Master 
and Man, you cannot conclude that 
the aristocrat who gave his life to pre- 
vent his servant from dying of cold is 
in any way typical of relations between 
master and man in 19th century 
Russia. Tolstoy is more concerned 
with communicating a human sym- 
pathy which transcends time and 
place. 


It is in this sense that the reader 
must reckon with literature’s engage- 
ment in the universal arena of ex- 
perience. The writer's enduring value 
may subsist in what he gives to his time 
and not so much in what he derives 
from it. Readers, therefore, must take 
into account in an interrelated way all 
these possible facets of a work of art 
before determining their relevance for 
cultural knowledge. 

Great literature is concerned with 
truth while soap operas may merely 
reflect the fantasies, dreams, and 


pathologies of the producer and the 
audience. In so far as man is a social 
animal, even the most private ex- 
periences treated in literature have a 
social context and therefore they help 
to determine and complete our 
knowledge of the human and cultural 
condition. 

The Chinese poet's attitude to 
nature and the passage of time, and 
Wordsworth’s sense of the nonhuman 
tell us not only of the individual sen- 
sibilities of the poets concerned but 
also of their respective societies and 
the different periods in which they 
wrote. As even the most intimate ex- 


periences of, say, love, nature, or 
death have a social context, their 
re-creation by artists has profound 
social meanings. There is therefore 
no substitute for the cognitive value of 
great literature: It is an invaluable 
source of the ongoing movements of 
communion between individuals and 
cultures. 


Scientific Dimensions 

Other tendencies, not yet dominant 
but becoming more and more vocal in 
our culture, have given the study of 
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literature additional new dimensions. 
Literature has acquired a special 
value in the so-called age of science 
to the extent to which purely scientific 
education has been seen to be in- 
complete. Science, of course, is not 
expected to yield values or guide con- 
duct, but the scientific approach seen 
as a total attitude is now largely dis- 
credited, if not finally laid to rest. 
Every partial approach such as the 
scientific, however ethically or mor- 
ally neutral, tends to create its own 
mythologies and the gray mythologies 
of science have proved themselves 
lifedefeating. 

The social sciences enjoyed till 
recently a period of fitful bloom, but 
they too seem to have lost their 
confidence. More and more people 
are turning to the humanities to seek 
the values whose life-support was 
once provided by religion and 
philosophy. Critics and scholars 
nowadays increasingly tend to busy 
themselves with the cultural situation 
in which literature finds itself, with the 
insistent demands being made upon 
literature to provide an education in 
moral sensibility and critical in- 
telligence. They tend to approach 
literature with the expectation that the 
principle which should direct and in- 
form educational effort is to be found 
primarily in literary study. 


Since literature expresses the lived 
actualities of the time, it is seen as an 
authentic source not only of the 
realities of society as experienced by 
its’ most intelligent and sensitive 
members but of lifegiving values and 
value judgments. Literary study is 
seen to lead not only to enlargement 
or refinement of sensibility but to 
training in discrimination, aesthetic 
and moral; the moral judgment is not 
separate from the aesthetic in the 
sense that it is subsequently super- 
imposed on it; they are composite and 
form a unity. 


Unlike in the past where the ex- 
perience of literature was sought to 
clarify or extend moral insights, as for 
example the reading of Blake would 
modify traditional interpretations of 
Christian world-views, today one goes 
to literature for the very creation of 
values. Literature no longer offers the 
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mere alteration of, or escape from, 
traditional belief systems; it is called 
upon to provide substitutes for what is 
no longer believed in. 

It is in this context that extreme, 
and exaggerated, demands are made 
from poetry and nearly impossible 
claims made on its behalf. For a poet 
like Wallace Stevens, poetry belongs 
to the highest rung in the caste- 
system of human knowledge. He says 
in one of his essays, “After one has 
abandoned the belief in God, poetry is 
that essence which takes its place as 
life’s redemption.” This is indeed the 
supreme claim; it goes far beyond 
even the Shelleyan position for the 
poet as the unacknowledged 
legislator. Stevens may not be 
representative. 

There are other views, notably that 
of T.S. Eliot, a poet equally dedicated 
to his calling but for whom the poetic 
discipline was not self-sufficient and 
needed completion by a moral or 
even theological discipline. But Eliot's 
view is even less accepted today. For 
Stevens poetry makes life “complete 
in itself”; that his assertion is not as 
fantastic as it appears is seen in his 
long poem Notes Towards a Supreme 
Fiction. The subject is the relation 
between imagination and reality; the 
imagination which is the golden sol- 
vent brings the vivid transparence 
which in turn renovates experience. 
Reality is not realism, which is a cor- 
ruption; it is the “ultimate value,” the 
spirits “true centre.” Imagination, 
“man’s power over nature,” confronts 
reality in ail its fullness: What ensues 
is a fruitful interchange, a supreme 
fiction, a poetry which is life’s sustain- 
ing aliment: 


Is it he or is it | that experience this? 

Is it | then that keep saying there is an 
hour 

Filled with inexpressible bliss, in which | 
have 


No need, am happy, forget need’s 
golden hand 

Am satisfied without solacing majesty, 

And if there is an hour there is a day, 


There is a month, a year, there is a time 
In which majesty is a mirror of the self: 
| have not but | am and as | am, | am 


That, in a secular age, a poet should 
fabricate an experience which may be 
described as a “pagan” equivalent of 


the beatific vision is in itself an 
achievement: that he should make it 
appear so nearly credible is a poetic 
triumph. 

In another poem, The World as 
Meditation, Stevens expressed the 
sense in which, even though there is 
no longer any fury in transcendent 
forms, his actual candle blazes with 
artifice. Though God is dead, the im- 
agination takes his place as the mirror 
and the lamp, the source and giver of 
life: 

We say God and the imagination are 

one 


How high that highest candle lights the 
dark 

Out of this same light, out of the central 
mind 

We make a dwelling in the evening air 

In which being there together is enough 


Despite the fact that high claims are 
made for literature and that it has 
been pressed into service for a variety 
of scholastic purposes, the most 
notable of which is its use for cultural 
studies, | would like to conclude by 
stressing that there is no substitute for 
the close, unremitting, disinterested 
reading of the literary text with a view 
to extracting the total meaning. There 
is no surrogate for literary analysis 
and comparison. All cultural study of 
literature must begin from there, 
before proceeding to aesthetic, 
moral, or cultural extensions and 
judgments. This is not to minimize the 
information and the knowledge that is 
afforded by the study of history, 
sociology, and other relevant dis- 
ciplines, but merely to stress that the 
reality of the creative personality must 
spill over into the history of the 
mythology of the human imagination. 

To understand the individual 
creative personality, you must read 
the text as carefully as possible. It is 
only then that you can demonstrate 
how effective or ineffective it is. Only 
after fully saturating yourself in the 
work, penetrating and evaluating its 
significance, can you move _ into 
cultural studies. The movement into 
cultural studies as well must be in- 
formed by the same intense, humane 
concern for the dynamics of civiliza- 
tion, which in itself has close 
relationships to the original creative 
pressure. 





An Experiment in Academic Ashram 


Amritjit Singh 


A close-range view of the American Studies Research Centre in Hyderabad, India 


is Dr. Bruce A. Lohof, the 


young historian who became Director of 
the American Studies Research Centre 
(ASRC) in Hyderabad, India, on August 
1, remarked that the Centre is great 
because it knows itself, because it knows 
what it’s doing and knows how to do it, 
and because its mission, if limited and 
modest, is nevertheless valuable and far- 
reaching. This insight into the Centre’s 
existence is very helpful in defining its 
role and place in Indian higher educa- 
tion. 

The American Studies Research Cen- 
tre at Hyderabad is primarily a library 
whose collection focuses on a field that 
cuts across many disciplines in the 
humanities and social sciences; it is a 
resource center for Indian scholars who 
teach and research American subjects; 
and it is the only retreat—a kind of 
academic ashram—for college and un- 
iversity teachers otherwise entrenched in 
routine teaching and academic politics. It 
is unique, because it offers other Indian 
institutions a model to emulate in its 
courteous and efficient service to 
scholars from all corners of India. 

Sylvan Schendler, a former Director, 
places these matters in perspective when 
he says: 


It is conceivable that the Centre itself may 
be more important in the generalized aid it 
offers Indian universities than as a specific 
resource in the pursuit of American studies. 
What a person working at the Centre dis- 
covers is the world of scholarship, and what 
he may gain in the process is some sense of 
how authentic reflection about a culture 
may be carried on. Awarenesses awakened 
in these areas of consciousness may have as 
much significance in furthering better 
teaching generally as they do in furthering 
American studies specifically. The student 
here may learn a certain humility as he 
reads and writes and discusses his ideas with 
his peers. He may also, in the process, gain 
a knowledge of a much vaster area than that 
included in his dissertation. 


In the Beginning 


The establishment of an American 
Studies Centre in India was first dis- 
cussed at a meeting of Indian and 
American scholars at Mussoorie in 1962; 
the meeting was organized by the U.S. 
Educational Foundation in India 
(USEFI). In April 1964 the Centre was 
begun at Hyderabad with binational sup- 
port. Today, it operates as a voluntary 
academic body, a registered Indian soci- 
ety, supported by annual grants from the 
American and Indian Governments, gifts 
from foundations and individuals, and 
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membership fees from the scholars and 
institutions that use its services. 


For over 12 years the Centre has been 
located in the Osmania University 
Library. Its main resources consist of 
70,000 periodicals, books, and other 
materials. From its very inception, 
literature and history have dominated the 
collection, reflecting the major interests 
of the Centre membership. However, 
during the past 3 years, the Centre has 
put more emphasis on acquiring works in 
the social sciences, and each day it gets 
closer to its long cherished goal of 
developing a rich and balanced collection 
of over 100,000 volumes. 


Having begun primarily as a resource 
center to support and encourage the 
courses in American literature and 
American history that some Indian uni- 
versities initiated in the mid-fifties, it has 
managed to deepen and expand the base 
of Indian interest in American studies. 
Over the years, it has co-operated closely 
with USEFI and the Indian Association 
of American Studies (formerly Indian 
Congress of American History) by 
holding seminars and by publishing in the 
field of American studies. Its Indian 
Journal of American Studies is the major 
forum of expression for Indian 
academics interested in American 
studies, and its /DEAS (Indian Doctoral 
Engagements in American Studies) is the 
only source of information on new 
research in American subjects carried out 
at Indian universities. 


Since 1964, the Centre has sponsored 
at least one seminar each in economics, 
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political science, sociology, philosophy, 
Stylistics, black studies, and library 
science, as well as a yearly seminar in 
literature. 

In recent years, the Centre has cam- 
paigned effectively to move scholars 
away from concentration on a few major 
figures and themes and to drop exhausted 
approaches in reading and interpretation. 
It has had a pioneering role in new think- 
ing at Indian universities on area studies 
and interdisciplinary approaches. Mainly 
due to the solid and sustained work of the 
Centre, India today is among the few 
countries in the world where a wide vari- 
ety of American themes and authors are 
discussed at a sophisticated level in a 
mature idiom. 

Until 1970, the Centre ran intensive 
courses in American literature and 
American history for young teachers. 
Last summer, these courses were re- 
sumed, but with an emphasis now on 
making students aware of insights they 
might derive from their study of areas 
“cognate” to their own. 

The Centre, described by some as In- 
dia’s Huntington Library, allows the 
visiting and local Hyderabad scholars to 
do what the system rarely permits—read, 
reflect, and write—operations that are 
basic to research and scholarship. In- 
creasingly, the library has been used by 
younger scholars who are not generally 
encouraged during their college years to 
do any independent reading or writing. 


Membership in the Centre 


The use of the Centre facilities is 
restricted to its more than 1,700 in- 
dividual members. Members can 
borrow books by mail (the Centre 
mails out 24,000 books a year all over In- 
dia) or in person; receive free copies of 
the Centre’s publications, including the 
Indian Journal of American Studies; re- 
quest typed or photocopies of materials 
at nominal cost; visit the Centre premises 
at their own expense or on modest grants 
awarded by the Centre on a competitive 
basis; consult with the academic staff by 
mail or in person regarding research 
work; and receive complimentary copies 
of books of which the collection has mul- 
tiple copies already. 

The Centre serves as a depository for 
all Indian scholarship in American 
studies and related areas and also 
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The American Studies Research Centre 
(ASRC) occupies leased quarters in the 
Osmania University Library, a rather 
Grecian-looking structure built on a slight 
eminence. Visitors ascend a wide staircase 
and enter a lobby where the circulation 
desk is located; beyond this is the director’s 
office. From an enormous terrace at the 
back of the building, the city of Hyderabad 
rolls away, like a carpet, to the horizon. 
At the far end of the building, past more 
offices and a large reading hall, one 
comes to the stacks. 

This is the heart of the Centre, its core, 
its kernel. The ASRC Library now has 
a total of 65,000 books, a specialized 
collection in American studies, focusing 
on the humanities and social sciences. The 





stacks fill up a huge room literally from 
floor to ceiling—two layers of grey steel 
shelves packed row upon row with books. 
One walks along the labyrinth of shelves, 
past serried ranks of red and green and 
brown book spines. For some reason the 
room gives the impression of compressed 
power—so much accumulated wisdom, so 
tightly bound. And like a river that must 
overflow its banks, the books are en- 
croaching—out onto the reading room, the 
cataloguing section, the administrative 
offices. 


Carmen Kagal, 
“The Rewards of Research,” SPAN, 
July 1975. 








operates a thorough system of ordering 
new books published in the States or 
elsewhere on American subjects. 


A Place to Reflect 


Many people to this day are reluctant 
to accept the fact that, by its very concep- 
tion, the Centre is not a teaching institu- 
tion. They are so alien to the idea of a 
research centre as a retreat, as a place for 
solid but quiet scholarship, that they tend 
to denigrate the Centre as a mere office. 
They would like to turn the Centre into a 
full-time teaching institution—to cut at 
its very roots; it would amount to con- 
verting a real hideout for silent, unob- 
trusive work into another of those 
fashionable “‘talk-talk’’ institutions of 
which there is no dearth anyway. 


Indian higher education is badly in 
need of similar research centres focusing 
on other areas—say, Indian studies or 
British studies—modeled perhaps on the 
American Studies Research Centre. At 
these research facilities the quality of 
research and teaching could benefit from 
the teacher-scholar’s long hours of 
reading and reflection stolen from the 
often unsatisfying contacts outside. They 
could be places where the mind is trained 
as the spirits are uplifted. 

And, some ask if the Centre is relevant 
in a country where poverty abounds. One 
may turn to the answer William Mulder, 
a former Director, offered last year: 

We should not add poverty of spirits to the 


poverty that is all around us. In books 
themselves, in study and teaching must be 
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both the social solutions and the soul’s 
salvation, keeping alive the light of learning 
those attributes of spirit that make the self 
worth redeeming once it has been fed and 
clothed and housed. 


The Centre also offers opportunities 
for scholars to establish academic or in- 
tellectual exchange in more meaningful 
ways than they usually can in seminars 
and conferences featuring crowded 
programs. The Centre brings together, 
especially during the summer, scholars 
from all parts of the country who begin 
their conversations about their projects 
at small informal meetings at the Centre 
and carry them over into the teabreaks, 
lunch hours, evening walks, or explora- 
tion together of much that is new and ex- 
citing for them in the twin cities of 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad. 


A New Experience For Some 


The variety of backgrounds, accents, 
and personalities that a summer group of 
over 70 scholars represents may be mind- 
boggling to an American, but to an In- 
dian it is part of his daily life. Used to liv- 
ing in a society where customs and 
dialects vary every 20 miles or so and 
where a contentious healthy pluralism 
often borders on violent hatreds, the In- 
dian scholar finds much to celebrate in 
the pluralistic ideals of American 
civilization and views with sympathy the 
tensions and conflicts that arise in 
attempts to translate these ideals into 
reality. 

During their visits to the Centre many 
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of the younger scholars learn to enjoy 
books as companions, relish the sense of 
discovery that surrounds ideas and con- 
cepts when one first meets them, over- 
come their shyness when asked to make 
oral presentations at scholars’ meetings 
for discussion by fellow scholars—in the 
process they find themselves as never 
before. In searching for an American 
identity they move toward finding their 
own; in looking for an America they 
often find an India, metaphorically 
reversing Columbus’ quest of 1492. 
Some people feel that there is an 
overemphasis on research in American 
studies at Indian universities because of 
the Centre’s programs and facilities. In 
this context, the well-meant criticisms of 
Americanists such as M.G. 
Krishnamurthi, Chirantan Kulshrestha, 
T.R.S. Sharma, and R.K. Gupta are not 
only warnings against an emphasis on 
quantity over quality, but also are ex- 
pressions of an urgent need to establish 
similar centres for work in other areas. 
The Centre’s openness to criticism and 
its desire for self-improvement are best 
indicated by the fact that the hard-hitting 
articles by Chirantan Kulshrestha and 
T.R.S. Sharma both appeared in the Jn- 
dian Journal of American Studies. M.G. 
Krishnamurthi, on the Centre staff for 
over 3 years, made important con- 
tributions to the growth of American 
studies in India. Despite his reservations 
about the direction of American studies 
in India, R.K. Gupta has found it possi- 
ble to author and edit respectively two of 
the Centre publications, Fundamentals 
of Research (1971) and Interpretations: 
Essays in American Literature (1976). 
The Centre has always shared with 
many of its members their concern over 
standards, such as the need to establish 
parallel research centres which can 
legitimately perform some of the func- 
tions mistakenly expected of the Centre. 
In view of the excellent work ac- 
complished by the Centre since 1964, 
many now believe that crippling or kill- 
ing one good thing is no way to create 
another. Indian Americanists have never 
hesitated to point out the need to make 
connections, to develop comparative 
frameworks that will enhance under- 
standing in different directions 
simultaneously. 
In fact, the most important question 
that lies at the doorstep of the Centre has 


to do with the nature, quality, and tenor 
of the Indian response to American 
studies literature. There is a laudable 
desire to develop approaches that will be 
new, fresh, and vital and that might 
legitimately form Indian insights into the 
American phenomenon. But, in literature 
at least, the anxiety to activate an Indian 
sensibility in articulating responses to 
American or British works has often led 
to artificiality, deliberateness, and ex- 
cessive guesswork. Any number of 
attempts have been made to trace in- 
fluences of and parallels with Indian 
thought in the works of Whitman, 
Thoreau, Emerson, T.S. Eliot, J.D. 
Salinger, Allen Ginsburg, and others. 
Most of these attempts demonstrate how 
thorny and tangled this area of inquiry is. 

Often in experiencing enthusiasm for a 
remote parallel, the scholar loses sight of 
the cultural and literary context of the 
original work. Many Indian scholars 
have argued their cases of influence on 
the basis of flimsy internal or external 
evidence, or belabored remote or super- 
ficial parallels over pages. When, 
however, a scholar learns to pursue these 
parallels with restraint and precision, the 
result can be as readable as V.K. Chari’s 
Whitman in the Light of Vedantic 
Mysticism (1964). 


History and Social Sciences 


A comparative framework has, 
however, lent itself to more rewarding 
uses in the study of history and social 
science. In this context, one thinks of the 
interest of Anil Bhatt, Basheeruddin 
Ahmed, and Sidney Verba in comparing 
caste in India with race in the United 
States in a work entitled Caste, Race and 
Politics (1971), a collaborative effort of 
many Indian and American scholars and 
institutions. Ai the Centre for the Study 
of Developing Societies in New Delhi, 
Rajni Kothari has done worthwhile com- 
parative studies on elections. V.M. Sir- 
sikar, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Poona, has done a project 
on “The Study of Values in International 
Political Systems.” 


Social science dissertations using a 
comparative framework include 
Mohinder K. Manchanda’s “India and 
America: A Study of the Indian Press 
Opinion of the United States Neutrality, 
1914-1917” (Guru Nanak, 1973), M.V. 
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Srinivas’s “‘American View of Muslim 
Separatism in India’ (Jawaharlal Nehru, 
1973), and S.N. Shukla’s “‘Judicial Con- 
trol of Administrative Powers in U.S.A. 
and India” (Allahabad, 1965). In fact, as 
a former Centre Director noted, it is im- 
possible to keep any discussions of 
American themes merely academic: “‘the 
implications of any discussion of ex- 
cellence versus quality in education, for 
example, of federal and state relations of 
government and business, of caste and 
color are too immediate and practical.” 

As always, those of us trained in the 
humanities agonize more over issues of 
relevance. Everyone acknowledges the 
need of Indians studying Western 
literatures in ways that will not be merely 
derivative of international approaches or 
concepts, yet no one finds it easy to 
define what the Indianness of Indian 
criticism is or might be. Is Indian sen- 
sibility reflected in the depth of our in- 
terest and knowledge of Indian culture 
and literature or should we define it 


negatively, with C.D. Narasimhaiah, as a 
measure of our ability to resist cutting 
American or British literature to Indian 
size? Or, does the Indianness of Indian 
criticism, as T.R.S. Sharma suggests, lie 
in our alleged love for overstatement or 
hyperbole, a Whitmanesque “proneness 
to ecstasy and universal merg- 
ing . . . the erasing, in short, of all in- 
dividual distinctions, dualities and even 
oppositions.” 

Or maybe, again, the concept will 
reach maturation in the future on the 
common ground between some scholars, 
especially older ones, applying concepts 
and theories they learn from Western 
literatures to Indian literatures, and 
other scholars, mainly younger ones, get- 
ting a thorough grounding in Indian 
literatures as or before they approach 
Western literatures. All these questions 
remain unthrashed, and senior scholars 
such as V.Y. Kantak continue to offer 
their lucid thinking on this difficult sub- 
ject. 


Pk, 
< 


While the debate on the Indianness of 
Indian criticism is likely to continue for 
some time, Indian criticism (or 
scholarship) in American studies must, 
like similar work in any land or 
language, satisfy minimum standards. 
Chirantan Kulshrestha has complained 
about the general absence of a language 
of criticism among Indian critics and 
scholars of American literature, their in- 
ability to avoid an opacity that com- 
pounds their ‘‘confusion of aims, 
irrelevance, little reference to the 
technique of a work of art, and pointless 
comparisons.”’ The best Indian studies of 
American literature—e.g., A.N. Kaul’s 
The American Vision (1963), Inder Nath 
Kher’s The Landscape of Abscence: Emi- 
ly Dickinson’s Poetry (1974), Darshan 
Singh Maini’s Henry James: The In- 
direct Vision (1973), or Isaac Sequeira’s 
The Theme of Initiation in Modern 
American Fiction (1975)—are not 
valuable because of their specifically In- 
dian insights, but because they meet the 
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widely recognized standards of 
scholarship and criticism anywhere. This 
is also true of the more rewarding of the 
dissertations done with Centre help—one 
thinks, for example, of Chaman Lal 
Ahuja’s “Tragedy, Modern Temper and 
O'Neill’? (Panjab, 1972), M.R. 
Satyanarayana’s “The Element of Com- 
passion in the Works of John Steinbeck” 
(Osmania, 1968), or Chirantan 
Kulshrestha’s ‘The Problem of Affirma- 
tion in the Novels of Saul Bellow” 
(Udaipur, 1975). 


Perhaps the same applies to many 
social science dissertations such as B. 
Ramesh Babu’s “Unemployment Relief 
and Insurance in the U.S., 1929-1946” 
(1961), S.C. Tiwari’s “A Study of the 
Development of U.S. Policy in Respect 
of a General International Organization 
for the Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security” (1960), and H.C. 
Arya’s “A Study of Some Aspects of the 
Relations of U.S. with Pakistan, 1947- 
1959”° (1966). Incidentally, all these three 
dissertations and many more have been 
done at the School of International 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, where good American studies 
work in social sciences has continued un- 
interrupted since the mid-fifties under the 
leadership of M.S.Venkataramani and 
under the lengthened shadow of William 
Fielding Ogburn, who had a brief stint 
there during 1955-56. 


Standards of Quality 


Obviously, the Centre’s interest in 
achieving excellence for American 
studies has had a wide impact on the In- 
dian university system. While the Centre 
cannot claim to be first in setting up 
professional standards for Indian 
research in humanities and social 
sciences, it has contributed to the growth 
of an atmosphere where manuscripts 
which do not meet the minimum inter- 
national standards for academic research 
are not easily tolerated. Despite oc- 
casional lapses that unfriendly critics 
have sometimes made capital of, the 
Centre has generally attempted to in- 
culcate a sense of standards, including 
neatness, quality, application, and dis- 
cipline. Its concern for high standards is 
evident in the quality maintained by the 
Indian Journal of American Studies 
since its inception in 1969 and is also evi- 





It’s a sad day at the Centre when a letter 
comes asking, like alms, for a topic. In 
scholarship, as in marriage, a man should 
know his own mind. It’s a safe maxim that 
the young M.A. who asks you to give him 
a topic for a doctoral dissertation isn't 
ready for it. He needs to read more, and if 
he reads enough, topics will reach out for 
him like Pirandello’s six characters in 
search of an author. The woods, to use an 
American expression, are full of subjects 
for research to the mind which has ex- 
plored far enough to come to the cutting 
edge of knowledge. As in all exploration, 
guides, of course, are useful, and the young 
M.A. deserves faint clues and indirections. 
He needs to be told, certainly, whether 
anyone has blazed the trail before him. 
And it invites discovery and invests the air 
with excitement to show him a map of 
what is still “the territory ahead.’ But he 
must choose which woods to enter and 
decide what signs to follow. Then out of 
compulsions akin to the creative artist he 
finds his subject welling up and waiting, 
impatient to be studied now that it has 
been found. 

“Give me a good topic,” asks one 
academic almoner. What is a “good” 
topic? There are rich accounts of villages 
and miserable histories of the world; 
brilliant explications of lines of poetry and 
dull lives of the poets. Of course, the 
history of the world may be rich, of the 
village miserable; and the explication dull, 
the life brilliant. It all depends. What 
Henry James remarked of the artist is as 
true of the scholar—the quality of the 





Search and Research 


work is the quality of the mind of the 
writer. 

It’s an equally sad day at the Centre 
when a letter comes asking for “a 
bibliography on my topic.”’ As though one 
were to say, “Give me the materials and 
I'll build my house.” Finding the sources, 
gathering the materials, is itself part of the 
scholar’s task, with all the re- 
sources—ASRC among them—at his dis- 
posal. But not more than the subject does 
the bibliography spring like Minerva fully 
formed from the head of Jupiter. It is more 
like Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin, “‘just 
growed.” To the scholar who lives with his 
subject its bibliography becomes 
autobiography, a highly personal odyssey 
of his wanderings and arrivals. The ready- 
made bibliography is the tourist’s guide, 
very different from the trail Stanley made 
looking for Livingstone. Standard 
bibliographies there are, and welcome, like 
standard designs for embroidery. Where 
these exist the Centre will try to supply 
them. But ultimately the bibliography is as 
unique as the subject, the underside of the 
embroidery, where all the knots show. It’s 
up to the scholar to tie them. 

It’s a good day at the Centre when a 
letter comes saying, “I have read thus and 
so, and I’ve been thinking . . . . ” That 
engages us in dialogue, in common search 
and research. 


William Mulder 
ASRC Newsletter 
December 1965 








dent in the increasingly competitive dis- 
bursement of funds available for short 
term study and research grants. 

The Centre has viewed sympathetically 
the problems of a research student en- 
trenched in an inflexible system, and, by 
holding discussions and seminars, it has 
stimulated thinking and action to loosen 
up the system. For example, in February 
1975 a Conference of Research Guides 
sponsored by the Centre recommended 
the desirability of an intermediary degree 
between a Master’s and Ph.D. in order to 
slow the traffic of poorly equipped young 
scholars into doctoral programs and to 
provide for guided reading, writing, and 
training in basic tools of research. In 
June 1975, a USEFI-sponsored gather- 
ing of senior professors at the Centre 


strongly endorsed the recommendation. 
In June 1976, the University Grants 
Commission recommended that all uni- 
versities establish M. Litt. or M. Phil. 
programs to bridge the gap between work 
being done at M.A. and Ph.D. levels. The 
work of establishing such programs is be- 
ing actively pursued at most Indian uni- 
versities during the current academic 
year. There has also been an effort to 
develop new and more flexible registra- 
tion procedures for research students to 
accommodate the genuine need to 
modify or drop topics hastily chosen with 
inadequate guidance and often also in the 
absence of satisfactory library facilities. 

More visible examples of the Centre’s 
work include the impact of American 
ideas and models on Indian higher educa- 
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tion. Under the welcome inspiration of 
American business schools, India has es- 
tablished a number of business 
management schools—such as the ones 
in Calcutta, Ahmedabad, and Banga- 
lore—for the professional training of 
business personnel to offset the 
traditional dominance of inherited roles 
in a caste-ridden society. The influence of 
these business management institutes has 
percolated through to other universities 
where departments of commerce have in- 
troduced business management courses 
along the lines of American curricula. 


Social welfare programs in India have 
gained a strong professional orientation 
through social work schools that have 
adapted American models to Indian 
needs. Journalism programs have found 
a place in many Indian universities since 
the inception of the first such program 
with American help in the early fifties at 
Hislop College, Nagpur. The excellent 
interdisciplinary work being done in the 
Departments of Humanities and Social 
Sciences at the four Indian Institutes of 
Technology is primarily the contribution 
of U.S.-trained faculty who are intensely 
aware of Indian needs in the area. Also, 
increasing experimentation at many In- 
dian universities is being conducted with 
the American idea of semester or term 
and with a grading system that is ex- 
pected to lessen the hegemony of the 
public examinations. 


Indian Scholars’ Decision 


Some reverberations of the work done 
by Indian scholars in American studies 
with the Centre’s help are likely to be felt 
outside India in a cross-cultural context 
defined by the parallel growth of India 
and the United States as nations. Indian 
scholars alone will in the long run define 
and develop the significance of American 
studies in India. The grafted plant of 
American studies must take root in the 
Indian academic ground and be nurtured 
by Indian hands so that it can stand the 
winds of social and political change 
without the overly protective attentions 
of well-meaning friends from the outside. 
The ideal that William Mulder voiced, at 
the Centre’s fifth anniversary in 1969, 
still remains worthy of our pursuit: 


The Centre is an Indian institution, not 
an American creation. It is not a question of 
the American presence or of American in- 
fluence, but of the American moment, a 
moment hopefully catalytic in helping 
another nation along its self-reliant way. 
That moment may be as emphemeral as the 
Roman moment in Britain two thousand 
years ago, leaving few remains—a ruined 
wall, the ghost of the Roman castra in the 
‘chesters that dot the English countryside. 
But then again perhaps not. Collaboration 
is more enduring than conquest. American 
studies in India, counterpart of Indian 
studies in the United States, are changing 
both countries in ways more subtle than the 
visible exchange of goods. Some future 
historian—an Indian writing about the 
United States, an American writing about 
India—will tell. 


Abraham Kaplan leads a discussion at the Philosophy Seminar, February 1976. 
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facts on funding 








The Center for Field Research, a pri- 
vate, nonprofit organization, arranges 
financial support for research investi- 
gators whose projects can constructively 
utilize nonspecialists in the field. The 
Center is not the source of funds. 
Instead, it reviews and evaluates research 
proposals in a wide range of disciplines 
and assigns those accepted to other 
institutions which, in turn, sponsor the 
research. 

Funds are raised from carefully se- 
lected nonspecialists who collectively 
finance the projects in return for the 
opportunity to work as assistants to re- 
search scholars in the field. 

Write for the Guide to Funds and 
Volunteers for Field Research, the 
Center for Field Research, 10 Juniper 
Road, Box 127, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 


The American Institute of Pakistan 
Studies, an independent organization 
whose aim is to promote research on 
Pakistan, offers fellowships in several 
categories (predoctoral research, post- 
doctoral study, library service, professional 
development) for the academic year 
1977-78. Provision is made for mainte- 
nance and for travel allowance to and 
from Pakistan and may be made for 
travel within Pakistan. Grants support 
research in Pakistan only. Further in- 
quiries should be addressed to the Direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Pakistan 
Studies, 138 Tolentine Hall, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Pa. 19085. 


The deadline for applications for 
American Council of Learned Societies 
(ACLS) Grants-in-Aid is January 17, 
1977. The grants are designed to provide 
funds in support of significant humanistic 
research and are to be used exclusively 
to advance specific programs of research 
in progress. For further information on 
ACLS grant programs and to request 
applications, contact ACLS, 345 East 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

ACLS also has available a limited 
number of Travel Grants to International 


Congresses and Conferences Abroad 

to enable American humanists to partici- 
pate in international scholarly congresses 
and conferences held outside the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Grants 
cover only airfare. Deadlines for meetings 
from July through October 1977 is 
March 1, 1977. 


The Organization of American States 
offers a limited number of fellowships 
for periods covering 3 months to 2 years 
for U.S. faculty and graduate students. 
Further information is available from 
the Office of Fellowships and Training, 
Secretariat for Technical Cooperation, 
OAS, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


The Smithsonian Institution offers 
grants and assistance to scholars. U.S. or 
foreign scholars engaging in ‘Historical 
and Cultural Studies,” “‘Social and 
Political Studies,” and “*Resources, 
Environment, and Interdependence 
Studies” may request nomination and 
application forms from the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars, 
Smithsonian Institution Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20560. Applications 
are accepted twice yearly, and the dead- 
lines are March | and October 1. 


A limited number of research fellow- 
ships in amounts up to $2,000 are 
available to students pursuing advanced 
degrees or to other qualified persons by 
the American Field Service. Interested 
persons should write Robert Stableski, 
Research and Training Coordinator, AFS, 
313 East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


Applications from American artists in 
midcareer who wish to participate in the 
U.S./U.K. Bicentennial Exchange Fellow- 
ships Program are now being accepted 
for 1977 and 1978. Jointly funded by the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the 
Department of State, and the British 
Government, the program provides for 
an annual award of up to five fellowships 
by each country in such fields as drama, 
opera, ballet, music, cinema, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

For information and application 
forms, write to the Director of the 
relevant program, at the National 
Endowment for the Arts, Washington, 
D.C. 20506. Programs are: Architecture 
and Environmental Arts, Dance, Folk 
Arts, Literature, Theatre, Museums, 
Music, Public Media (film, television, 
and radio), and Visual Arts. 


The Brookings Institution offers 
research fellowships in “Governmental 
Studies” and “Foreign Policy Studies.” 
Nominations are made by individual 
universities who in turn submit them to 
Brookings where they are reviewed and the 
selections are made. For further informa- 
tion on the Fellowships, write to Janes 
Sundquist, The Brookings Institution, 
1775 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A “career vacation” program abroad 
for students majoring in sciences, 
engineering, architecture, or agriculture 
is available through the International 
Association for the Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience (IAESTE). 
Students receive a maintenance allowance 
for living expenses while training in their 
field in a foreign country. Placements are 
usually for 8-12 weeks during the 
summer, although a program may be 
available for longer periods (up to one 
year). For information, contact IAESTE/ 
US, Inc., 217 American City Building, 
Columbia, Md. 21044. 
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International Exchange and National 


Development 


Dr. T. A. Lambo 


Third World higher educational systems must be based on each country’s develop- 
ment objectives to be most effective. 


I n my experience one of the great 
merits of international exchange is its 
help in distinguishing the phenomenon 
from the thing-in-itself, or, in other 
words, in showing the difference between 
that which seems and that which is. 

If the West has brought to the Third 
World all the achievements of its science 
and technology, including its effective 
knowledge of facts and control over 
natural forces and its triumph of which 
past ages did not even dream, the Third 
World possesses riches from which the 
West can gain equal profit should it 
wish to do so. 


If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has mostly developed some of its 
choicest flights, has most deeply pondered 
on the greatest problems of life, and has 
found solutions of some of them which will 
deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant—I should point to 
India. And if I were to ask myself from 
what literature we, here in Europe, we who 
have been nurtured almost exclusively on 
the thought of Greeks and Romans, and of 
one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to 
make our inner life more perfect, more 
comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human—a life not for this life 


only, but a transfigured and eternal 

life—again I should point to India. 

These were the words of Max Muller 
at one of his Cambridge lectures. What 
Max Muller was trying to say is that in 
spite of these stupendous achievements of 
Western civilization in the realm of 
science and technology, for its balanced 
and harmonious development, it still 
lacks the beauty of the Greek, the 
durability of the Chinese, the profound 
mysticism of the Hindu and the essential- 
ly human and social contents of the 
African civilization, including its great 
zest for life and romantic freshness. 

The fostering of international ex- 
change is necessary for the appreciation 
of the magnitude and complexity of 
human cultures and the variety of their 
peoples, especially in the midst of swift 
currents of social and political change. 
Basic assumptions inherent in the 
philosophy of international exchange in- 
clude: 


e The interdependency of peoples 
forms an inherent part of all basic’ 
problems, an important aspect of 
the developing life of all nations. 





Dr. Thomas A. Lambo is Deputy Director-General of the World Health Organization 
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Psychiatry and Neurology at the University of Ibadan in Nigeria—from 1966 to 1968 
as dean of the university's Medical School and as vice chancellor from 1968 to 1971. 
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The new developments in science, 
religion, the arts, and philosophy, 
are creating changing views of man, 
of his cosmos, and of his society, 
and these need constant reappraisal. 
Problems, aspirations, and whims 
of nations other than our own could 
only be put in their correct perspec- 
tives through participation and ex- 
perience. International educational 
and cultural exchange is one of the 
most powerful vehicles that exists to 
promote international understand- 
ing, reorientation and reeducation 
of national leaders, and sensitiza- 
tion to, and appreciation of, other 
problems and their dimension, 
thereby promoting national 
development. 


Revolutions of Our Time 


We are living in the midst of a social 
and economic revolution more intense 
and farreaching than all the mere 
political revolutions that the world has 
ever seen. It is insidious in its invasive 
virulence, it is alarming in its proportion 
and protean in its manifestations and 
equally polymorphic in its clinical 
features. Of course, the “optimism” of 
the scientist must not be confused with 
the ignorant and fatuous complacency of 
some of our leaders of today. 





No one realizes better than the scien- 
tist the prodigious alternatives of good 
and ill which confront our age: 


e The complex problem of ad- 
justment to new surroundings, to 
the new value attached to power and 
money, aggressiveness, and violence 
and to materialism; 

The equally difficult task of 
harmoniously reconciling our new 
science and technology to our 
traditional attitudes and belief 
systems; and 

The ominous possibility that human 
nature may be inherently unequal to 
the task 


The West seems hardened into dogmatic 
intolerance of new and innovative ideas 
of social and economic justice. If this is 
true, we must be aware of the volcanic 
possibilities latent among even the most 
liberal and “civilized” peoples of the 
Third World. 

What sustains our hope today is the 
thought that in a world so plastic and 
dynamic, as we now see it to be, the mind 
which has conceived and evoked these 
problems possesses the wit and the 
capability to solve them; that, despite all 
the perils which may encompass man, he 
has a good fighting chance of winning. 
That should be the challenging and in- 
spiring note on which to base our 
dialogue. 


Education—An Indispensable Vehicle 


In this article I will discuss the effects 
of education on Man in Africa, instead of 
going into atomistic analysis of our 
modern educational system. The ques- 
tion I would like to raise is: Can an 
educational system contribute to helping 
man retain his unique central position as 
“the means and the end of development,” 
as a living reality, and as an aesthetic, 
ethical, moral, and human being given 
the infinite variety of his needs, his poten- 
tialities, and manifold aspirations? 

The current concern and search for 
new dimensions of developmental 
strategy has clearly shown that the alien 
educational system imported into the 
developing countries has failed. Signs of 
unresolved ambiguities and manifest 
alienation spring from its roots. The 
Third World’s present estrangement 


from its organic rhythms can be traced to 
the imposition and uncritical acceptance 
of alien culture, which has given rise to a 
sense of emptiness and meaninglessness. 
It has created, according to my obser- 
vations, a state of existential vacuum. It 
has hindered the individual from realiz- 
ing the potentiality of “real-self” and has 
prevented him from fostering his national 
identity and national development. In 
other words, the educational processes 
imposed upon the developing countries 
by the West, although they were dialec- 
tical, were nevertheless fraught with con- 
tradictions, conflicts, and an unpredict- 
able reversal of the Third World’s 
traditional value system. 

With European imperial aggressivity 
and colonization, strengthened by Chris- 
tian missions and imperial trading com- 
panies, came Western European educa- 
tion as a powerful instrument to bring 


struggles, their episodes of excitement 
and recklessness, their religious feeling, 
their modes of thought and belief 
systems, their social and _ intellectual 
movements, their hopes, passions, and 
fears. 

For a moment, let me, therefore, take 
you with me to explore the African’s in- 
ner life and his distant self which has a 
charismatic aura and forms the basis of 
life and the legacy of man. | will look at 
the intensity of the African social, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual consciousness as 
one of the highest planes in the sphere of 
significant human development and as 
containing bona fide elements of a 
system in tune with its environment. If 
the African way of life merely alienates 
its people from reality, without giving 
them a model for its change or a glimpse 
into its structure, then it becomes a mere 
refuge of poetical selfishness. 








‘‘In African philosophies and religions, existence and not events 
was the subject of their primary interest; they represented a 
cosmology, not a story.” 








about desired change—to “civilize the 
native’ and change his way of life. It was 
a package deal and a deep-seated symp- 
tom of the moral arrogance of nineteenth 
and twentieth century Europe in setting 
up its civilizations as the standard by 
which all other civilizations were to be 
measured. No retreat was possible on the 
part of a recipient culture; what occurred 
was a complete surrender in both educa- 
tion and religion. The basic assumption 
was that the Western European values 
and principles were the only proper 
values and principles, especially as they 
were based upon the doctrine of “rational 
materialism.” 


The African Philosophy 


I would like to take Africa as an exam- 
ple, in view of my knowledge of this con- 
tinent and my familiarity with the 
various cultures and the histories of its 
diverse nations. History tells us that 
nations, like individuals, have their 
whims and their peculiarities, their 


But this is not so. The African’s dialec- 
tic of beingness—of his philosophy, of his 
supernatural, of his sense of reality — 
never became a mere schema or skeleton 
to be filled in with the material of some 
alien spiritual and social values and prin- 
ciples. It had its roots in a traditional 
faith, moulded by the trials and passions 
of a singularly religious people with a 
keen sense of social consciousness. 

In African philosophies and religions, 
existence and not events was the subject 
of their primary interest; they rep- 
resented a cosmology, not a story. They 
put man in the centre of the universe and 
made the stars circle about him, and this 
must have some kind of justification. 
And indeed, its justification (if I may be 
so brief on so great a subject) is that what 
is false in the science of facts may be true 
in the science of values. 

Nature wotld have been inconceivable 
to them without the supernatural, or man 
without the influence and companionship 
of the gods. They, like the ancient poets, 
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“The developing countries want to rely increasingly on their own resources, culture, history, and 
efforts and want to play down the past tendency of automatic dependence on external sources.” 








lived in a cosmos. In their minds, as in 
the mind of their age, the fragments of 
social and spiritual experience had fallen 
together into a perfect picture, like the 
bits of glass in a kaleidoscope. Their uni- 
verse was a total. They had a theory of 
human life; they saw man in his manifold 
relations, surrounded by a kindred uni- 
verse (extended family and ancestor- 
identity) in which he filled his allotted 
place. He knew the meaning and issue of 
his life, and did not voyage without a 
chart (e.g., divine oracles). Their life ex- 
perience and philosophy were illuminated 
by a sense of the divinity of life and beau- 
ty, or by a sense of the sanctity of suffer- 
ing and death. Their faith had enveloped 
the world of experience in a world of im- 
agination, in which the ideals of the 
reason, of the fancy, and of the heart had 
a natural expression. 

This phenomenon was the transcript of 
the real experience of humanity, as peo- 
ple found it in their innermost souls and 
as they were dimly aware of it in univer- 
sal history. It carried the imagination 
into a new phase, it sanctified the poverty 
and sorrow of which Christian religion 
had shuddered; it awakened tender 
emotions, and furnished subtle in- 
struments of grace. 

Their spiritual world, for example, 
constituted a system complete and con- 
sistent within itself. There were occasions 
within it for the exercise of reason, for 
the awakening and discipline of emotion, 
for the exertion of intellectual effort. The 
system was a great poem which, besides 
being well constructed in itself, was 
allegorical of actual experience, and con- 
tained a very deep knowledge of the 
world and of the human mind. It con- 
tained the systole and diastole of the uni- 
versal heart. The emphasis is on here- 
now and on human spontaneity, seen in a 
unitary experiencing process, in which 
human beings participate with all 
capacities—feeling, thinking, willing, ac- 
tion—and all value systems—factual, 
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aesthetic, moral, spiritual. Today, the 
metaphysical world of the African is very 
much alive in him and remaining blind to 
this fact can have catastrophic conse- 
quences. 

As in music, although it contains 
nothing of a material nature, the 
African’s environment offers a field for 
the development of the human mind and 
presents laws and conditions which, 
within its sphere, must be obeyed and 
which rewards obedience with the 
keenest and purest pleasures, and with 
conditioning satisfaction intrinsic to the 
specific need, desire, or drive of in- 
dividuals. 

I have referred to this aspect of the 
history of man because such explanation 
is still necessary for the understanding of 
the true personality of the African. It will 
enable us to trace through the obscurity 
of the distant past—those primordial 
forms of thought and feeling which deter- 
mine the uniformity of the African’s 
“inner purpose” and the apprehensions 
of his world. Before attempting to answer 
the central problem of the African’s 
world tomorrow, we must have a 
coherent idea of his world yesterday. He 
cannot really understand where he is go- 
ing, unless he has at least some notion of 
where he has been. 

The Western world, on the contrary, is 
only the world of human society. The 
cosmos has eluded the Western man; he 
does not seem to feel its need. He depicts 
human life in all its richness and variety, 
but leaves that life without a setting and 
consequently without a meaning. 

According to the African, life is im- 
mutable. The immutability of the soul, 
moreover, is the basis of its indestruc- 
tibility; it never perishes, and for that 
matter what does? In the world of 
phenomenon all things, it is true, seem to 
have a birth and a death, but that is but 
an illusion. We dwell, the African says, in 
a region where time is not, and where the 
concepts of birth and death are without 


significance. The fear of death would 
seem to be a purely independent senti- 
ment, and one which has its origin in 
modern Western civilization. 

In Western civilization the gap 
between subject and object has widened 
and the distance from organicity in- 
creased. An oppositional dualism 
between subject and object came into be- 
ing. The split between what is and what 
ought to be became an embedded aspect 
of Western civilization, its roots pushed 
deeper by the Christian ethic and revela- 
tion. 

What characterizes the West is, 
therefore, the objectifying attitude and its 
centrifugal orientation, while being 
dominated by dualism of will, thought, 
feeling, and action. We must at the same 
time remember that inherent in this cen- 
trifugal orientation were the seeds of 
scientific spirit that guided Copernicus’ 
assault on the geocentric universe. 
Darwin descended man from a monkey 
and Freud unseated his vaunted reason 
with his unconscious forces. Einstein un- 
dermined Newton’s absolute time and 
absolute space and paved the way for 
Hiroshima. 


New Educational Approaches Needed 


I have attempted to give a psy- 
chodynamic analysis of the African 
cultures in contrast to the West simply to 
show the vitality and potency of a 
cultural frame of reference which still 
remains valid today. Also to demonstrate 
the contradictions between cultures that 
are qualitatively oriented and the western 
ones that are quantitatively oriented. 

The educational system inherited by 
the developing countries is not only at 
variance with their traditional cultural 
roots, but also with the manifest and ex- 
pressed political and ideological 
philosophies of these countries. Instead 
of assisting by raising the standards of 
living and improving the conditions of 





those at the bottom of the social and 
economic pyramid, it has led to hybrid 
class structures and unhealthy class con- 
sciousness. 

A significant development that has 
taken place in the developing countries 
has been the increasing emphasis on the 
concept of self-reliance and self- 
sufficiency and on mutual cooperation 
among themselves as an important 
aspect of self-help. The developing coun- 
tries want to rely increasingly on their 
own resources, culture, history, and ef- 
forts and want to play down the past 
tendency of automatic dependence on ex- 
ternai sources. It is this underlying 
change that lends more and more a for- 
mal or stylistic significance to the distinc- 
tion now being drawn between 
transferred and alien institutions on the 
one hand and institutions that have 
arisen from the matrix of culture and the 
vision of the people themselves on the 
other. It is in the light of these new 
aspirations of the developing countries, 
and the sensitive awareness that an in- 
dependent diagnosis of their position 
would yield better results in the end than 
a borrowed remedy, that I would like to 
go on developing the subject of the 
relevance of Western education to 
developing countries. 

The supreme need to retain a society's 
cultural identity, historical legacy and a 
meaningful frame of references and yet 
remain dynamic and progressive has 
been a source of concern to the leaders of 
many non-Western cultures whose roots 
are deep. In this connection, I would like 
to refer to an historical document 
published in 1784 entitled: “Remarks 
Concerning the Savages of North 
America” by Benjamin Franklin: 


At the Treaty of Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania, anno 1744, between the Govern- 
ment of Virginia and the Six 
nations .. . the Commissioners from 
Virginia acquainted the Indians by a 
Speech, that there was at Williamsburg a 
College with a Fund for Educating Indian 
youth; and that if the Six Nations would 
send down half a dozen of their young Lads 
to that College, the Government would take 
care that they be well provided for, and in- 
structed in all the Learning of the White 
People. 

(The Indians’ spokesman replied: ) 

We know that you highly esteem the kind 
of Learning taught in those Colleges, and 
that the Maintenance of our Young Men, 
while with you, would be very expensive to 
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‘*‘We are living in the midst of a social and economic revolution 
more intense and far reaching than all the mere political 
revolutions that the world has ever seen.” 








you. We are convinced, therefore, that you 
mean to do us Good by your Proposal; and 
we thank you heartily. 

But you, who are wise, must know that 
different Nations have different Concep- 
tions of things; and you will therefore not 
take it amiss, if our Ideas of this kind of 
Education happen not to be the same with 
yours. We have had some Experience of it; 
Several of our young People were formerly 
brought up at the Colleges of the Northern 
Provinces; they were instructed in all your 
Sciences, but, when they came back to us, 
they were bad Runners, ignorant of every 
means of living in the Woods, unable to 
bear either Cold or Hunger, knew neither 
how to build a Cabin, take a Deer, or kill an 
Enemy, spoke our Language imperfectly, 
were therefore neither fit for Hunters, 
Warriors, nor Counsellors; they were totally 
good for nothing. 

We are however not the less oblig’d by 
your kind offer, tho’ we decline accepting it; 
and, to show our grateful Sense of it, if the 
Gentlemen of Virginia will send us a Dozen 
of their Sons, we will take Care of their 
Education, instruct them in all we know, 
and make Men of them. 


Now, let me start with what I consider 
the most important part of education in 
Africa—the primary education, especial- 
ly in the light of its impact on the life of 
the younger generation. 

The primary schools in the developing 
countries, especially in Africa, are in- 
ferior imitations of those in developed 
countries. The problem continues to be 
serious because all kinds of new ideas, 
reforms, approaches and sound ex- 
periments are being carried out within 
the framework of an existing school 
structure which is then imported or im- 
posed from abroad without any valid 
proof that it is the most relevant and 
most suitable for African conditions and 
children. 

At the European Conference of the 
International Development Association, 
Cologne, May 1970, the following 
statements were made: 

The tragedy [alas, the word is not too 


strong] of primary education can be 
summed up under three headings: 


1. It is an education which is not im- 
parted in the maternal tongue, but in a 
foreign language, French, with all that that 
implies—not only the uprooting and block- 
ing of the concrete and living frames of 
reference, but also the mental efforts, which 
no child in the world (no matter how gifted 
he may be in intelligence and alertness, 
qualities which African children do not 
lack) can sustain without provoking a 
sometimes permanent blockage of his 
potential resources. 

2. It is an education organized and im- 
parted according to principles, methods and 
practices which are completely foreign to 
the social structures within the family life of 
the child. 

3. Lastly, it is an education which, in the 
absence of an industrial job market, and due 
to stagnation in agricultural production 
destined for domestic markets, offers no 
other outlet than to seek minor posts in 
public or military administration. Even if 
this means having to wait for years for such 
an occasion to present itself.’ 

The primary schools are institutions 
attended by children for the purpose of 
receiving a certain amount of instruction 
and education which is more or less rele- 
vant to their needs. Here I find the first 
area of conflict. The African child is in 
school for a limited period during the day 
and often relatively limited periods dur- 
ing the year. After leaving school, the 
African child returns to his parents and 
to his village community which, in most 
cases, means a completely different way 
of life, of thinking, and of speaking from 
that which he has been learning about for 
4 or 5 hours a day in school. 

It has been said that there are very few 
places in the world where the gap 
separating the school from the communi- 
ty is so wide as it is in most African coun- 
tries. 
ee 

“Remarks Concerning the Savages of North 
America,” a pamphlet by Benjamin Franklin. 
Printed for J. Stockdale, London, 1784. 


*Problems of Aid to Education in Third World 
Countries. European Conference of the International 
Development Association, Cologne, May 1970. “The 
Qualitative Results of Education in Black French- 
speaking Africa,’ Study of SEDES, pp. 98-99. 
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This question arises: Is it possible to 
formulate an educational strategy that 
integrates the African child into his com- 
munity and which, drawing its strength 
and originality from the African culture 
and cosmology, enables every child to 
develop its potentialities and to par- 
ticipate in modern Africa and its modern 
techniques? 

There is no doubt in my mind that at 
the primary level many improvements 
could be introduced which would take 
into consideration the harsh realities of 
these needs. President Kaunda of Zam- 
bia writes: 

Perhaps our point of departure should be 
the recognition, that for most boys and girls 
primary education is a cruel misnomer, 
since it does not lead to the secondary 
school, but into life. We might create the 
right frame of reference if we thought and 
spoke in terms of national education, the 
education which, so far as possible, all 
parents might expect their children to 
receive and whose point of reference would 
be the community, not the next stage of 
schooling.’ 

President Nyerere of Tanzania has 
raised some important but controversial 
viewpoints on this subject. 


Most important of all is that we should 
change the things we demand of our 
schools. We should not determine the type 
of things children are taught in primary 
schools by the things a doctor, engineer, 
teacher, economist or administrator need to 
know. Most of our pupils will never be any 
of these things. We should determine the 
type of things taught in the primary schools 
by the things which the boy or girl ought to 
know—that is, the skills he ought to acquire 
and the values he ought to cherish if he, or 
she, is to live happily and well in a socialist 
and predominantly rural society, and con- 
tribute to the improvement of life there. Our 
sights must be on the majority; it is they we 
must be aiming at in determining the 
curriculum and syllabus. Those most 
suitable for further education will still 
become obvious, and they will not suffer. 
For the purpose is not to provide an inferior 
education to that given at present. The pur- 
pose is to provide a different education — 
one realistically designed to fulfill the com- 
mon purposes of education in the particular 
society of Tanzania.‘ 

In most developing countries, higher 
education at institutions evolved in the 
aftermath of colonialism and had the 
peculiar characteristics of being the only 


‘Kenneth Kaunda, opening speech at the National 
Education Conference, Lusaka, September 30. 1969. 


‘Julius K. Nyerere, Education for Self-Reliance, p. 
16. 
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form of institution transplanted in situ, 
with all the basic assumptions of higher 
education, namely the development of 
skills and education for effective living, 
and also with all the traditional dogmatic 
conceptions. They were manned almost 
exclusively by expatriates whose man- 
date was to reproduce with precision the 
universities in Europe and their 
traditional system, including their 
medieval background of humanism 
characterized by all revivals of classical 
literature and philosophy. 

Indeed, the universities in West Africa 
had a peculiar alien aura and sanctity 
which were later to crumble in the face of 
external pressures. They were heavily in- 


planning needs and upgrading of plan- 
ning skills. In other words, these were 
alien institutions with such a degree of il- 
legitimacy that there was hardly any in- 
terplay between themselves and the 
societies within which and for which they 
were created. Their interests were 
marginal and their philosophies were 
alien. 


Culture and Higher Education 


Western European universities as well 
as the American universities exemplify 
middle-class culture, virtues, and values, 
but most students in African universities 
today come from poor homes where the 
typical experiences of the middle-class 








“The basic assumption was that the Western European values 
and principles were the only proper values and principles, 
especially as they were based upon the doctrine of ‘rational 
materialism. 
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sulated ivory towers which were resistant 
to change and which have only begun to 
respond slowly and erratically to social 
pressure within the last 5 years. Conse- 
quently, practical and tactical methods of 
coming to grips with local problems were 
inadvertently omitted and a more 
grievous mistake was committed in that 
certain fundamental and irreducible 
values were considered irrelevant to the 
overall purpose and aims of higher 
education. There was no clarity of objec- 
tives. 

Since their wholesale transfer, the 
validity of the basic premises has always 
been in question, because some of the 
most elaborate and costly institutions of 
higher learning have, in the past, proved 
ineffective in their contribution to the 
societies which they serve. For example, 
they failed in fashioning innovative 
methods and techniques of education 
relevant to local needs; in developing 
guiding principles in social and economic 
development; in providing alternative 
models of educational systems at all 
levels for application under particular 
local conditions and for the exchange of 
relevant and meaningful experience; and 
in the promotion of greater awareness of 


child of the Western world are almost 
completely unknown. Motivations to 
succeed are strong and tend to relate 
primarily to socioeconomic and survival 
needs: good employment, social mobili- 
ty, and power. The cultural gaps between 
the homes and the classical universities 
generate a great deal of insecurity and 
lack of support and tend to over- 
emphasize the material aspect of educa- 
tion at all levels. 

The high illiteracy rate indicates that 
the African universities have for a long 
time been unable to maintain any contact 
with, or to be influenced by, African 
society and its needs. Students who have 
graduated have retained little sensitivity 
to their environment. Thus, in West 
Africa, for over two decades a new form 
of “elite,” who, in fact, were not far 
removed from the culture of their 
parents, developed defensive superiority 
complexes and became “untouchables.” 

The earlier universities provided basic, 
decent housing which cut out the necessi- 
ty of having the student live at home or 
within the community. This practice is 
still perpetuated due to various kinds of 
rationalization of needs, e.g., the com- 
munity is still under-developed and 





deficient in social, physical, and cultural 
infrastructures; this has also led to the 
separation and alienation of the 
academic community—staff and 
students alike—from the general popula- 
tion. This in my own view has been one of 
the causes of profound malaise in deter- 
mining the direction and purpose of a 
university in the developing countries. 
Academic communities in many develop- 
ing countries of Africa have constituted 
themselves into secular sanctuaries where 
they have many rights—for example, the 
right to express unpopular and un- 
orthodox views, to argue, and to dis- 
sent—but few duties or obligations of a 
more positive nature to the community. 


Responsibility of the University 

In Africa today, most, if not all, uni- 
versities are public rather than private. 
The major issue with respect to 
autonomy is, therefore, the relationship 
between a umiversity and those who 
create it, i.e., the government. Depending 
upon a society’s social and cultural 
heritage various conceptions of the 
autonomy of the university have taken 
place from nation to nation and from 
period to period. All universities seem to 
claim some form of autonomy. Its degree 
varies from country to country but nearly 
all universities invariably resist with 
vigour and a sense of outrage any incur- 
sions into their primary obligations. 
Institutional autonomy has been said to 
be the surest guardian of academic 
freedom. 

The university by its nature, at least in 
most countries, is the pacesetter for the 
entire educational system, because it is 
the highest level to which all other levels 
are preparatory. It is generally the 
highest level for the education of in- 
dividuals who will assume major respon- 
sibilities in governments, private sectors, 
and other leadership roles. It is here also 
that special preparation is provided for a 
wide range of professions. 

Higher education provides the 
preferred setting for research in the 
natural and social sciences and in the 
humanities. It is the principal link for 
each nation with intellectual leadership 
throughout the world; but more than this, 
higher education, in my opinion, seems 
to be the only universally oriented 
educational resource found in the nations 
of the contemporary world community to 


which mankind can look for leadership in 
speeding the advancement of inter- 
national understanding to guide 
governmental policies. It, therefore, can- 
not be treated as a single homogeneous 
entity. 

Higher educational institutions not 
only serve society but also, through 
research and discussion, examine and 
question the status quo, commenting 
freely on its shortcomings and exploring 
alternatives for action. Both in the Third 
World and elsewhere there exists today a 
widespread conviction that the current 
models of development are inade- 
quate—hence the burning quest for alter- 
natives in development. In this connec- 
tion, higher education can be seen as an 
instrument for social and cultural in- 
novations and community development 
—rural and urban. 

Universities, if properly organized 
with built-in flexibility, can serve as 
effective agencies of change and progress 
in the society. In view of these 
characteristics and possibilities, higher 
education can make a significant con- 
tribution to national and international 
understanding in teaching, research and 
public services in totally new directions. 


Higher Education and Manpower 
Development 


In many developing countries, the 
short-term and most pressing need was to 
promote indigenous administrative 
capacity and to train manpower for 
specific jobs—a task to which the 
traditional university is, on the whole, 
not well suited. In any case, education 
has other and broader purposes than 
human resource development. 

After independence, the need for inten- 
sified study, for conservation and 
development of Africa’s natural 
resources became imperative, but the 
availability of enough adequately trained 
personnel was insignificant for the heavy 
task ahead. The manpower resources 
became more and more acute, various 
agencies of the United Nations came into 
the picture to give assistance to man- 
power planning for many of the essential 
sectors of development. African 
governments also organized themselves 
into a continental political unit (OAV), 
with various sections dealing with 


different important areas of develop- 
ment. 

At this point a greater awareness of the 
importance of education at all levels for 
the overall development of the countries 
(especially for the conservation of 
natural resources) developed. Edu- 
cational systems began to change; man- 
power boards were set up (development, 
planning, and utilization); national 
science policies began to emerge with 
clearcut objectives; long-range plans with 
concrete targets began to take 
shape—but, due to differing national 
needs and circumstances, it was difficult 
to lay down a definite pattern for higher 
education. In any case, the strong 
Western European influence still per- 
vaded the atmosphere, making life dif- 
ficult for those who were ready for 
revolutionary changes, when it was 
recognized that the growth of higher 
education in many developing countries 
had been lopsided and haphazard and 
that the institutions of higher education 
remained sacrosanct and had to be 
violated in the face of imperative new 
needs. 

It would appear that the African 
nations need little further encouragement 
to invest in formal education. Systematic 
human resources analysis and other 
critical evaluation of set goals may help 
to determine whether African formal 
education is headed on a collision course 
with development objectives, and if so, 
what changes in direction might seem to 
be warranted. 


This in fact was the beginning of new 
thinking and priorities as far as the roles 
and responsibilities of higher educational 
institutions were concerned. This recent 
approach led us to a critical examination 
of the philosophy of innovation and 
modernization in relation to the African 
society. 

Universities reformulated their struc- 
ture, created more sensitive instruments 
and mechanisms to identify and assess 
changes within the community and move 
with minimum disruption to meet these 
needs. Priorities were set and greater 
coordination became possible through 
the creation of national university com- 
missions. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of whether priority should be given 
to the teaching of philosophy in 
preference to the creation of a depart- 
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ment of molecular biology or petroleum 
technology. A precis of my argument to 
the Senate ran thus: 

The University of Ibadan is at present 
considering whether (and if so, how) to in- 
troduce the teaching of philosophy. A per- 
son invited to advise on this matter may be 
tempted to repeat Mr. Punch’s advice to 
those about to get married. (Don’t). The 
arguments which may be invoked in support 
of this simple and negative advice are fairly 
obvious, and no doubt present in the minds 
of many. A society engaged in a determined 
but difficult drive towards modernization, 
with limited resources at its disposal, must 
husband these resources with care, and can- 
not perhaps afford this luxury—yet. This is 
a viewpoint which cannot be treated lightly. 

Yet there are other things to be said: it is 
for those of us who finally take the decision, 
and not for the public, to decide whether 
these other considerations are weightier 
still. At one level, one may simply say this: 
Ibadan is a great University, well on the 
way to securing the reputation of being the 
best in West Africa. Hence it serves as an 
intellectual centre not only for Nigeria, but 
for the whole of West Africa, perhaps 
further still. Is it desirable that its students, 
postgraduates and staff, should have no 
access—or at any rate, no institutionalized, 
and hence manifest and reliable access—to 
a style of thought which in most or all other 
intellectual centres is held to be essential 
and indispensable, invaluable in its attempts 
(even when they are not successful) at 
providing a synoptic vision of human in- 
tellectual achievements, and providing a 
stimulus through general criticism, through 
examination of basic premises, through 
highlighting of hidden connections and in- 
terdependence between specific disciplines? 

More specifically, I should urge that the 
relationship between being a “transitional” 
or “underdeveloped” society, in other words 
a society bracing itself for a determined ef- 
fort to lift itself, technologically, by its own 
bootstraps, and the kind of general preoc- 
cupation known as “philosophy,” is not one 
of opposition or mutual exclusion, but on 
the contrary that there is a certain kind of 
affinity, of mutual stimulus. 

The European emergence from 
“underdevelopment” in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, was accompanied by an intellec- 
tual ferment which was anything rather than 
irrelevant to social change. It arose, above 
all, from the attempt to understand radical 
change, and to understand and assess that 
New Knowledge (and its social and 
technical applications) which was seen, and 
is seen, to be at the root of that change. 
Most of the great systems from the 17th 
century onward derived their questions 
from a situation and from problems, not at 
all unlike those facing a reflective intellec- 
tual of a “transitional” society. 

A person, let us say, wishing to moder- 
nize the curriculum of a Koranic university, 
to fuse faith with the new sciences; or a 
statesman wishing to provide a secular basis 
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for political obligation, to allow for 
religious pluralism in a new state; or a 
thinker wishing to explore the compatibility 
of old values with a new scientific outlook, 
to ensure that the new technological society 
is not a lifeless imitation of an alien model; 
a planner concerned with some kind of 
rational ordering of priorities; a politician 
concerned with the compatibility and 
preconditions of having both a concerted 
and effective national effort, and yet 
preserving liberal institutions and popular 
consultation; how do all these—and I take it 
as self-evident that such men do and should 
exist in transitional societies—differ, in the 
basic logic of their problems, from a 
Descartes, or a Hobbes, a Kant or Herder, i 
Bentham or J. S. Mill? 


This sparked off a lot of thinking 
about the unity of knowledge and 
stocktaking about greater problems of 
the nations. It became apparent that 
some determination must be made as to 
what extent and in what directions must 
the orientation of formal education (par- 
ticularly at the secondary and higher 
levels) be changed. After long discussions 
at two sessions of the Senate, I recog- 
nized that there was rather general con- 
sonance without the traditional sign of 
internal schism between a hard-line of 
status quo ideologists and a softer line of 
evolutionary progressives. The artificial 
science-humanities barrier had been sur- 
mounted. 

It was decided that one of the priority 
programs to which the University should 
seriously address itself is rural develop- 
ment. Thus, the classics began to suffer a 
temporary eclipse. This was a strategic 
move to tackle an emerging problem. It 
was discovered that the assumption that 
there would be room in the modern sec- 
tor labour force for all the outputs of 
secondary and higher education was 
false. If modern sectors cannot absorb 
them all, what then are the more fun- 
damental changes in orientation needed 
to make secondary and higher education 
more relevant to the task of modernizing 
the traditional and intermediate sectors? 

The term “rural development” encom- 
passes much more than an increase in 
agricultural output and _ productivity. 
Village and small town development, ex- 
tension of health and educational ser- 
vices, expansion of local trade and com- 
merce, organization of cooperatives, the 
provision of credit, the creation of local 
industries for processing agricultural 
products, and the improvement of hous- 


ing, water supplies, sanitation, roads, and 
communications are all within its scope. 
Broadly based rural development, in 
short, means the transformation of stag- 
nant, traditional societies into produc- 
tive, dynamic rural economies. At the 
current stage of African development, 
knowledge about the strategies for rural 
transformation is sadly underdeveloped. 
The myth that the benefits of rapid in- 
dustrialization in the modern sector 
would somehow trickle down to the rural 
masses has also proven to be false. 

This gigantic program not only 
necessitated crossing and demolishing 
the traditional department barriers and 
facilitating communication and new ex- 
perience of working together but caused 
various departments of the university to 
initiate and maintain effective dialogue 
with the relevant governmental agencies 
and departments. It was a highly gratify- 
ing experience, which is now spreading 
over many other areas. 

Today a desire for fundamental change 
exists in education just as much as in 
social conditions—a desire which is 
deeper and more farreaching than at any 
previous moment in world history. In 
spite of the pressure from governments to 
increase quotas for science, scholarly 
pleading for more attention to the 
general history of ideas, encompassing 
philosophy, science, religion, and politics 
continues. 


The Future of Higher Education 


Important strategies and changes are 
taking place within higher education in 
an attempt to reach some realistic com- 
mon goals. Our institutions of higher 
learning in emergent countries became 
aware of the need to search for “‘alter- 
natives in development” and, as a result, 
began to raise some fundamental 
questions and examine a number of 
strategically significant areas in which 
alternatives were at least thinkable, and 
these areas as far as many African coun- 
tries are concerned were, inter alia, 
education, health, community planning, 
administration, intermediate technology. 
These questions were raised: 


e What are the alternatives to 
Western models of education? 
What are the alternatives to 
medical systems along Western 
models? 





e Can a developing country be run 
along nonbureaucratic and decen- 
tralized lines? 

What is the viability, roles, and the 
limits of a formal educational sys- 
tem in the process of development? 

Questions of this nature have led to a 
number of innovations and ideas which 
have strategic significance for higher 
education in Africa, namely: 

1. Curriculum modernization, both at 
undergraduate and graduate levels, has 
been accompanied in many institutions 
by efforts otherwise to enrich the intellec- 
tual fare by giving it both national and 
international flavor. 

The relationship between higher 
educational institutions and 
governments. The creative awareness by 
the universities of contemporary 
problems and the down-to-earth tactical 
movements in tackling some of these 
problems have yielded good and substan- 
tial results. Some of the African 
governments show signs of devoting a 
proportion of their nations’ resources to 
the advancement of knowledge as an end 
in itself. Another major result is firm 
support by the governments in creating 
new diversified institutions of higher 
education. These new institutions are 
characterized by organization and in- 
tellectual atmosphere more or less unique 
to the African tradition and serve as visi- 
ble challenges to the older forms which 
are either French or Anglo-Saxon in 
form. 

Flexible departmental organizations 
are being introduced in place of the 
traditional large conglomerate faculty 
units. There are persistent actions to en- 
courage interdisciplinary and mul- 
tidisciplinary approaches and to merge 
departments, often under a task force 
concept—something resembling the con- 
cept of program-orientation of the World 
Health Organization under the strategic 
command of the Headquarters Program 
Committee. In fact, just before I left 
Africa, at the meeting of the Association 
of African Universities, a number of 
farreaching structural changes were be- 
ing advocated as necessary to the crea- 
tion of a new pattern of higher education. 
In Ibadan the entire area of basic 
medical science is being remodelled on 
nontraditional lines. 

Units of the system of higher educa- 
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tion, e.g., research institutes, hitherto 
dissociated from the universities, are now 
being brought into close association or 
even integration. Research will in- 
creasingly relate to teaching, and 
research for national development is 
assuming a major role and importance. 
As a result of all this, redefinition of 
strategy, expansion, and reform have 
been ordained in Africa to save the uni- 
versities from disaster in the next few 
decades, if only to meet the new and 
challenging needs. The ministries of 
education confer frequently and in- 
timately with the universities. There are 
also vigorous contacts with the world 
community of scholars. 

Higher education and industries. This 
new relationship is to promote quick, in- 
digenous, scientific, and technological 
capacity by utilizing all available 
resources and facilities. This strategy has 
also brought into focus the relationship 
between applied and basic research and 
has by this means established much need- 
ed reciprocity. UNACAST, under A 
World Plan of Action, has spelt out the 
process of achieving this technological 
capacity by accepting the target figure 
put forward by the General Assembly of 
about 1% of a country’s gross national 
product. We, however, know that the real 
problem may not be money but men—it 
has already been observed that “finding 
and training the right man for the right 
job will be an enormous task.” This 
challenge has been taken up by the uni- 
versities. 

The universities must find ways to 
keep accommodating the legitimate ex- 
pansive claims of science and technology, 
but at the same time they must protect 
themselves against disproportionate ex- 
pansion of the scientific sectors beyond 
the stressed limit at which the very ideal 
of a university as a cohesive body will 
collapse. 

2. Modernization of secondary school 
and experiments in curriculum designing 
and ways to prove teaching techniques 
through research (Institutes of Educa- 
tion) at the primary and secondary levels 
are now part of the program of the un- 
iversities. These and other efforts repre- 
sent important contributions to a better 
preparation of students in terms of 
knowledge and attitudes needed if 
greater understanding of national and in- 
ternational affairs is to be achieved. 


With this realization comes a con- 
tinuous responsibility for finding more 
adequate solutions to the new challenges 
which present themselves. Realization 
coupled with responsibility and ultimate 
Stamina in carrying out commitments 
can mean answers to the unsettling and 
recurring dilemmas faced by the 
educators of the Third World in 
remodelling their educational systems to 
take care of their development objectives. 

Taking both needs together (i.e., the 
role of the university to continue to 
promote general advancement of 
knowledge and the consolidation of the 
unity of knowledge as well as the 
satisfaction of the needs of the society), it 
becomes perfectly evident that a com- 
prehensive, penetrating, and open- 
minded review, rethinking and reevalua- 
tion of all the fundamental aspects of this 
expanding enterprise called higher educa- 
tion is imperative if we are to forestall the 
possibility of failure and disintegration 
inherent in the blind trial-and-error, hit- 
Or-miss game of evolution through 
laissez-faire. 

3. In examining a number of 
reasonable assumptions about the matrix 
of tomorrow’s society, educators in the 
Third World have begun to speculate im- 
aginatively about the structure of in- 
stitutions of higher learning they work 
with. Some of the assumptions 
traditionally inherited seem to be highly 
reasonable, while others certainly must 
be looked upon as dubious or even highly 
controversial. 

It is obvious that sooner than later the 
cruel choice, as it has been termed, will 
have to be made between imitation or in- 
novation. Development processes are 
both cruel and necessary. It has been apt- 
ly observed (The Theory of Economic 
Growth by Richard D. Irwin) that the 
major task faced by developers 
everywhere is to fashion institutions 
which will allow men to transform their 
drive for economic and social develop- 
ment into a liberating enterprise. 

The universities must not act like um- 
pires in a game of win and lose. The more 
one poses the issues in terms of mutually 
exclusive alternatives, the further away 
One gets from any prospect of realistic 
resolution. A viable strategy for 
educational development is both a dialec- 
tical process and an ambiguous adven- 
ture. In the final analysis, therefore, it 
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will be whatever conscious men make of 
it. But development’s victims must first 
liverate themselves from the structures of 
vulnerability. And men cannot fashion 
sound educational development unless 
they first engage in disciplined normative 


The true nature of knowledge should be 
regarded as a growth process—its steady, 
long-range growth still has immense 
potential scope. It could be accelerated 
by well-planned international exchange 
such as the program of the Peace Corps 


the Canadian Government, and many 
others. It should not be diverted, inflated, 
and unbalanced by pressures for short- 
range crash programs. More than ever, 
the new strategy for higher education in 
the developing countries should be based 


of the U.S. Government, the Canadian 
University Services Overseas (CUSO) of 


reflection and transform ethics into 
“means of the means” transfusing other 
instrumentalities—planning, technical 
transfers, and efficiency systems—into 
liberating agencies. Failing this, 
educational development without well- 
defined strategy will make men into their 
own image: process without goals, power 
and abundance without freedom. 

I have said a lot in a general way as an 
educator in an attempt to cover a wide 
area of endeavour. I feel that one need 
not be a prophet to attempt an analysis 
and critique of the future of higher 
education in the Third World by the turn 
of the century. The possibilities in the 
Third World—whether in education or in 
industry—for imaginative and innovative 
work are limitless. Whether the horizons 
are really endless is an idea not only un- 
answered, but not even examined. In his 
final essay, ‘““The Builders,’ Vannevar 
Bush likens the rapid development of 
higher education, especially science, to 
the quarrying of material for an edifice 
and the process of its construction. He 
writes, 


on two key words, “‘balance’’ and 
““perspectives.”” Oo 
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Conference Date Place 


Association for Asian Studies South- 
east Conference 


Jan. 20-22, 1977 Gainesville, Fla. 


NAFSA Region 12 Conference Feb. 24-26, 1977 San Francisco, Ca. 


International Studies Association Mar. 16-20, 1977 St. Louis, Mo. 


COSERV Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence 


Mar. 23-25, 1977 Detroit, Mich. 


The material is exceedingly varied. . .the 
whole effort is highly unorganized 
(and). . .the edifice itself has a remarkable 
property, for its form is predestined by the 
laws of logic and the nature of human 
reasoning. It is almost as though it had once 
existed. . .Parts of the edifice are being used 
while construction proceeds. . .The workers 
sometimes proceed in erratic ways. ..On 
the other hand there are those men of rare 
vision who can grasp well in advance just 
the block that is needed for rapid advance 
on a section of the edifice to be possible, 
who can tell by some subtle sense where it 
will be found, and who have an uncanny 
skill in cleaning away dross and bringing it 
surely into the light. These are the master 
workmen. 


With the availability of those men of 
vision, the planning strategy, in broad 
terms, should be to identify points of 
potential leverage in African educational 
systems (which may rebound on the 
socioeconomic system) and apply 
pressure simultaneously to these points. 
The success of bringing about change in 
our attitudes to national and inter- 
national problems, to ‘‘other’’ people, to 
“other” cultures, depends on knowledge. 


NAFSA Annual Conference May 24-27, 1977 New Orleans, La. 
“Problems of Law and Society: Asia, 
the Pacific, and the United States” 


(held at the East-West Center) 


July 1977 Honolulu, Hawaii 


CASE Annual Assembly July 10-13, 1977 San Francisco, Ca. 


COSERV Northeast Regional Confer- 
ence 


Oct. 12-14, 1977 Hartford, Conn. 
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A Latin Looks At Exchange 


Augusto Franco 


A Colombian official deplores prospective cutback in U.S.-Colombia 


exchanges. 


These remarks by Dr. Augusto Franco were 
delivered at the presentation of the “Educational 
Merit Award” to the Binational Commission for 
Educational Exchange in Bogota, November 12, 
1976. 


D uring its 20 years of activity in Colombia, more 
than 1,507 people, including professors and 
students, both Colombian and American, have effec- 
tively benefited from the services of the Binational 
Commission for Educational Exchange. The total 
number of Americans who came to Colombia ex- 
ceeds 500, either as students (107) or as professors 
or researchers principally in the service of univer- 
sities (413 in all). Colombian researchers and 
professors who have traveled to the United States 
total 452, and scholarship winners who did post- 
graduate study total 535. 

Numbers alone are arid. It is necessary to open up 
the panorama and discern the qualitative aspects of 
each one of these participants to see in effect what 
they have done for Colombia, and that is, therefore, 
the effectiveness of the program. Professors and 
researchers came to us in the most varied dis- 
ciplines: from music, with the start of university 
choruses in Colombia, to social services, geography, 
history, physics, math, to urban planning, ecology, 





Dr. Augusto Franco A. is the Director of the 
Colombian Institute of Educational Credit and Tech- 
nical Studies Abroad and is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Binational Commission for Educa- 
tional Exchange. 


and conservation of the environment. The Commis- 
sion has been active in all these fields seeking 
through its action to sow a spirit of scientific inquiry 
and to collaborate with the Colombian leaders 
engaged in developing the country and its univer- 
sities. If we pass from this schematic consideration 
to the careers of each and every one of the 535 
Colombians who did post-graduate study in the 
United States, we find them responsible for different 
positions in the government, from legislative power 
to the technical level in public and private enter- 
prises. 

It is right to recognize here that the United Stetes 
contributed to the development of human reseurces 
for Colombia, not only through the Fulbright 
program, but also through the efforts of others. The 
work of foundations, such as Ford, Rockefeller, and 
Kellogg, has left imperishable traces in the educa- 
tion and the training of our population. The Agency 
for International Development, especially through its 
most recent loan to the Government of Colombia for 
training between 1972 and 1976, made it possible for 
more than 400 Colombians to specialize or de post- 
graduate studies in education, agriculture, health, 
and urban and rural development. 


j n the same manner, the Latin American 
Scholarship Program of American Universities 
(LASPAU) in its 10 long years of operation has 
prepared more than 2,000 Latin Americans, who 
have principally been involved in university teaching. 
This program, in my judgment one of the most 
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significant from the standpoint of specialization and 
strategy, has been receiving the support of the U.S. 
Government. | consider the LASPAU program free of 
political overtones, inasmuch as it is administered by 
an independent organization and is directed by a 
board in which Latin Americans and Americans par- 
ticipate equally; it is a model, and recognized as 
such by AID and the Department of State. 

On balance, if the past has been glorious, the 
future appears uncertain and without equal oppor 
tunities. For sometime past the foundations have Icst 
aggressiveness; LASPAU is seeking despairing!y for 
money, even in Latin America, to survive. The 
scholarships financed by AID for Colombia F ave vir- 
tually disappeared as bilateral cooperziion; the 
scholarships based on the Fulbright-Hays Act are all 
that remains. 

In examining some of the causes of this 
phenomenon, one hears of theories such as classify- 
ing Colombia as a “graduate country,” a country 
which no longer needs aid for the advanced 
development of its people abroad. And, in the case 
of the LASPAU program, ineffectiveness results 
from its necessity to carry out projects with a 
deadline without renewing them, and then to initiate 
new and different ones, if necessary. 

We have been informed by the LASPAU program 
that Colombia will be excluded from any newly ini- 
tiated programs for as yet unclarified reasons. We 
assume the reasons have to do with the existence of 
more needy countries. 


C onsequently, the only program which seems 
to retain its validity in the coming years is the Ful- 
bright program. Our utmost hope is that it can be in- 
creased. But in the same manner, we express our 
hope that other programs can be started or 
reanimated in order to establish a balance between 
different countries and nations which offer 
scholarships to Colombia, so that Colombian 
technicians can select the foreign academic center 
abroad which has the quality and the adequate abili- 
ty to meet their aspirations. 

In the last 2 years we have seen and we have 
accepted the growing interest of the Socialist coun- 
tries in offering scholarships to Colombians chosen 
by the Institute of Educational Credit and Technical 
Studies Abroad (ICETEX), not only at the 
postgraduate level but also at the undergraduate 
level. The Soviet Union is host today to more than 
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560 undergraduate students and 100 
postgrs:‘uates—all with complete scholarships even 
for ths prior language study. The United States can- 
not lose its participation in the education and 
execialization of Latin Americans of the future. 

Sometimes it is said that, given the preference of 
Colombian professionals to do their studies in the 
United States, it is no longer necessary to increase 
the number of scholarships, as the product is suf- 
ficiently well-known; and, in any case, Colombians 
would travel and receive scientific and technical 
training in that country anyway. Although this is a 
valid judgment and historical trends and statistics 
confirm it, nevertheless, given the growing cost in 
American universities and the limited opportunity for 
work, a change is already becoming apparent, es- 
pecially for people with limited means. 

| believe that it is worth the effort for the future to 
see that U.S. programs for technical assistance 
channel a larger number of scholarships and 
provide opportunity to people from lower socio- 
economic levels but with sufficient intellectual 
qualities to be educated and to specialize in the most 
qualified institutions of that great country. The ambi- 
tion of doctors and engineers to specialize in the 
United States is such that it is in these areas where 
the greatest brain drain of intellectual flight toward 
the United States takes place. The so-called brain 
drain has no direct relation to the number of oppor- 
tunities to study abroad, much less in the United 
States. On the contrary, it is explained in large part 
by the lack of such opportunities; in order to assure 
themselves of these opportunities, they emigrate. 
Therefore, we have seen in the past a great loss for 
Colombia in the fields of health and engineering. 

In these circumstances, and as spokesman for the 
educational sector, | would advocate more cultural, 
scientific, and technological action, which is precise- 
ly what is embodied in the activities envisioned by 
the Fulbright-Hays Act. A strategy for Latin American 
countries should be focused more on the intellect 
and the people than on other activities. Peace and 
understanding are achieved above all by means of 
persuasion and the channels of intellect, friendship, 
and understanding. 

The educational exchange program between the 
Governments of the United States and Colombia is 
an extraordinary channel enabling American youth 
to know and evaluate our people and for the Colom- 
bians with scanty resources to prepare themselves 
better to evaluate and appreciate the people of the 
United States. Only in this way, by means of intellect, 
can we achieve a more egalitarian world with more 
deep and lasting international relations. Oo 
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Fellowship Guide for Western Europe. 
This book, in its 3d edition, lists 
approximately 200 sources of support for 
social scientists and others who wish to 
study or do research in Western Europe. 
84 pages. $2 in U.S., $2.50 in Canada 
and overseas. Write the Council for 
European Studies, Publications Section, 
218 Oakland Avenue, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. 


The Thai Way: A Study of Cultural 
Values, by John P. Fieg. An indepth look 
at some basic cultural comparisons 
between American and Thai society. 
Useful to anyone interested in the field of 
cross-cultural communication. 145 
pages. $2. Write Meridian House Inter- 
national, 1630 Crescent Place, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


English Language and Orientation Pro- 
grams for Foreign Students in the United 
States. The most comprehensive direc- 
tory of these types of programs available. 
123 pages. $3. Write to Institute of 
International Education, Sales and 
Correspondence Division, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Overseas Opportunities for Students and 
Overseas Opportunities for Faculty. Two 
resource handbooks listing various forms 
of funding to support study or research 
abroad. $4.85 each, both for $9. Write 
Office of International Educational 
Services, University of lowa, 316 Jessup 
Hall, lowa City, lowa 55242. 


The World’s Students in the United 

States: A Review and Evaluation of 

Research on Foreign Students written by 
Seth Spaulding and Michael Flack. 

Provides a useful addition to the avail- 
able information about foreign student 
activities and foreign student experience 
in the United States. The report is the 
result of a project undertaken by Profes- 
sors Spaulding and Flack from the Center 
for International Studies, University of 
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Pittsburgh, and the Bureau of External 
Research of the Department of State. 
The report provides an analysis of the 
research relating to the experiences of 
foreign students in the United States, 
their effect on U.S. communities and the 
institutions of higher education where 
they are enrolled. The two chapters 
“What Happens to Foreign Students 
While in the United States” and “The 
Migration of Talent and Skills” are 
of particular interest to all those who are 
directly involved in international educa- 
tional interchange. The report also 
includes an annotated bibliography of 
over 400 studies used in the survey, 
which includes a large number of NAFSA 
(National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs) publications. 550 pages. $30. 
Write to Praeger Publishers, 111 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003. 


A Process of Global Enlightenment, 

a report of the Bicentennial project 
marking the 30th anniversary of the 
educational exchange program under the 
Fulbright-Hays Act, sponsored by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. Copies 
are available on request. Write to: 
Staff Director, Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, CU/BFS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 


Cross-Cultural Orientation Programs. 
New book by Dr. Richard Brislin and 
Paul Pederson contains information 
about cross-cultural training programs, 
orientation models, reviews of existing 
programs, audiences for cross-cultural 
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Orientation programs, evaluation of 
programs, and practical guidelines in set- 
ting up a program. Copies can be ordered 
for $14.50 from Halsted Press Division 
of John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 605 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Model Program Sheets on pilot projects 
funded through the AID-NAFSA Liaison 
Committee and the Cooperative Projects 
Steering Committee are useful docu- 
ments for institutions seeking new 
programs in foreign student activities. 
Each program sheet (a series of 11 are 
now available) includes the purpose of 
the project, a brief description and the 
methodology followed, and the adapt- 
ability of the format used. Write to 
NAFSA (address given above) and in- 
clude postage and handling costs. 


A report on Cross-Cultural Orientation 
Programs conducted in 1975 by the 
Washington International Center (WIC) 
is now available. Write to the Center, 
Meridian House, 1630 Crescent Place, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. The 
project was funded by the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, De- 
partment of State, and directed by 

Dr. Edward Stewart, Director of Inter- 
cultural Research at the Center. 

For a list of U.S. Office of Education 
publications on international education, 
write to the Office of Education, Bureau 
of Postsecondary Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 


Higher Education in a Changing World, 
Barbara B. Burn. A report on an inter- 
national seminar sponsored by the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies and 
the International Council for Educational 
Development (ICED). For copies, write 
ICED, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10019. 
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Dr. Goodman’s clear and provocative 
account [“‘An Idea Whose Time Has 
Come’’} of the I.B. in the Fall 1976 issue 
of Exchange interested me very much. 
Speaking perhaps as one whose time in 
education is over after 40 years of 
teaching science in school and college, | 
still welcome this new attempt to broaden 
the educational horizons for secondary 
school students. Despite some success in 
getting our better students out of block 
step by means of advanced placement, 
not much has been accomplished inter- 
nationally. The 1.B. appears to open the 
door to many stimulating educational 
experiences worldwide. I wish it all 
success. 

Wendell H. Taylor 

Formerly Chairman of the Science 
Department 

Lawrenceville School 

Lawrenceville, N.J. 


The International Baccalaureate, which 
was the subject of **An Idea Whose Time 
Has Come” in your Fall 1976 issue, is 
surely the most significant development 
in international education in the past 
decade. The I.B. is a contribution that 
deserves to be a permanent addition 
to the effort at achieving greater inter- 
national understanding. 

The education provided by the courses 
and syllabi of the I.B. is fully equivalent 
to introductory college-level work at the 
best American universities. The inte- 
grated nature of the I.B. structure of 
subjects and levels of achievement is 
unique, and the students who participate 
in the I.B. perform at a high level in 
sequent college courses. I.B. graduates 
are not merely competent in their 
subjects, but usually proficient. 

To be sure, the I.B., with its insis- 
tence on language skills, on the knowl- 
edge of mathematics and natural science, 
and on the ability to express one’s self 
correctly, clearly, and cogently in writ- 
ing and speaking may not recommend 
itself to many who are attracted to the 
most recent and modish forms of “progres- 
sive’ or “affective” education. Perhaps 
some of your readers would agree with 


those whom I have heard castigate the 
I.B. as being terribly “traditional” and 
“elitist.” Well, so be it. I for one would 
cherish a student trained in a system to 
which such terms apply, for those adjec- 
tives seem to me synonymous with ‘‘time- 
honored” and “excellent.” | hope that in 
the coming years more parents who are 
internationally minded will seek out 
schools with the I.B. curriculum for 
their children. 

David Harnett 

Director, Program of 

Advanced Studies 
Harvard College 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In [An Idea Whose Time Has 

Come,” Fall 1976], Mrs. Goodman, 

as usual, makes several valuable points: 
(1) It is unfortunate that truly international 
education is most difficult to furnish 
precisely to those late adolescents for 
whom it can be most valuable; (2) most 
universities outside the USA find it diffi- 
cult to assess candidacies for admissions 
from American high schools; (3) the 
International Baccalaureate provides the 
practical solution for both these prob- 
lems and (4) its demands are delightfully 
similar, indeed congruent, to typical 
American liberal studies in the latter 
years of secondary school and the early 
ones of college. One can therefore only 


anticipate increasing American participation 


in this most interesting development. 


Harlan P. Hanson 

Advanced Placement Program 
College Entrance Examination Board 
New York, N.Y. 


We were pleased to see the Fall 
1976 issue of Exchange devote the 
attention it did to Dr. Hayden’s 
summary of the complex picture of 
what the States have been doing to 
help internationalize American educa- 
tion at the elementary and secondary 
level. The Office of Education has 
long been interested in this objective 
and continues to contribute to its 


realization in a variety of ways within 
the limits of existing resources and 
constraints. The subject of Dr. Hayden’s 
article is of the greatest importance 
and its publication in Exchange is a 
significant contribution in its own right 
to helping a larger audience understand 
the problem and some of the needed 
courses of action. 
Robert Leestma 
Associate Commissioner 
for Institutional Development 
and International Education 
U.S. Office of Education 


The article by Mr. James Frey in 
the Fall 1976 issue of Exchange is a 
commendable contribution to the 
discussion of evaluation problems in 
the study abroad field .. . 

Although intended for use in 
relation to programs administered 
by nonacademic agencies, the inventory 
would also be useful for a college or 
university engaged in a self-evaluation 
of its own study abroad program, in 
institution-wide studies and preparation 
for recreditation, and in other ways. 

Irving Becker 

Assistant Executive Director 

Council on International 
Educational Exchange 

New York, N.Y. 





Send cards and letters to Editor, Ex- 
change, CU/ACS, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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